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The “ Libcrty Bu,s” had made a great haul, and were happy. Their faces wore br 
loaded the arms and provisions into the wagon. The redcoat 
prisoners looked sullen and angry. 
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CHAPTER I. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon of a very pleas- 
| ant. day. 
“IT IS ENGLAND AGAINST AMERICA!” The two youths, of perhaps eighteen years of age, stood 


just within the edge of the timber which bordered the 
Raritan River in the State of New Jersey. 

These youths were handsome young fellows, and although 
bronzed by exposure to almost the hue of an Indian, and 
dressed in ill-fitting homespun clothing, the close observer 
would have said at once that these were no common youths. 

And he would have been right. 


_ Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook, although they had been 
in the patriot army less than one year, had already made 


“Look, Dick!” i 

“Where, Bob?” 

“Yonder, coming up the river in a boat.” 

“Ah! Yes, I see.” 

“Qne of those fellows is a redcoat, Dick.” 

“Yes, and an officer, too, I should judge.” 

“Yes; and say, Dick, we must capture him.” 

“How are we going to do it, Bob?” 

“Oh, I should think it would be easy enough.” 

“T don’t know about that; they are in a boat, you see.” 
“T know they are, but 


_ “We have no boat, Bob, so how are we going to get 


names for themselves. 


They were members of a company of youths known as 
“The Liberty Boys of *76.” 
Dick was the captain of the company. 





them?” 


A brave and dashing officer he was, too. 
The other was silent a few moments. 


He was beloved by all his comrades. 

They had unlimited confidence in him. 

Wherever he led, they would follow. 

In addition to this, both Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook 
had made themselves famous as spies. | 

They had done a great deal of successful spy work, and » 
Dick had been given the title of “The Champion Spy of 
the Revolution.” 


‘He was thinking deeply. 
“T’ll tell you,” he said, presently. “You see, the boat 
_is coming up stream.” 
: “Yes.” 
“Well, in rowing against the stream, one naturally keeps 
out of the current as much as possible.” 
& Yes.” 
“Well, if you will notice, the current of the river, right ni 
opposite this point, is over toward the other shore.” fal Wedd uae weight een ete ais, pean a 
“T notice that.” 


“Exactly. It follows, then, that the boat, when it passes 


the time we introduce them to the reader. 
The patriot army at that time occupied a position at 


this point, will be close to this shore.” aE A Set 


“‘T have no doubt that such will be the case.” 


“Right; and such being the case, what will there be to 


The British army, eighteen thousand strong, occupied 


New Brunswick. 
hinder us from jumping out just as the boat gets even New Brunswick was on the Raritan River, and was 


about two miles distant from the spot where the two 
“Liberty Boys” stood. 


A quarter of a mile distant down the river was a boat. 


with us, levelling our pistols and forcing that man to row 
ashore on penalty of being shot if he refuses to obey ?” 

The other pondered a few moments, then he said: 

“T don’t know of anything to hinder us, Bob.” 

“And you think it will work?” 

“I think so; we'll try it, any way.” 

“Good !” 

The time of which we write was the month of May, in 
the year of 1777. 


In the boat were two men. 

One man was rowing, the other was sitting at the stern. 

The man who was rowing was dressed in citizen’s cloth- . 
ing and looked like a Raritan Bay fisherman. 

The other was evidently a redcoat, for he wore a British 
uniform. 
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As the boat drew nearer, Dick and Bob saw that the 
_ redcoat was a young fellow of about their own age. 

_ “He’s a lieutenant, Bob,” said Dick, in a low tone, when 
the boat was within seventy-five yards of them, 

“So I see, Dick; at any rate, he has on a lieutenant’s 
uniform.” ° 

“Yes ; and say, Bob, we must capture him.” — 

There was an eager look on Dick’s face as he spoke. 

“Tm with you on that, Dick.” 

“Good! Out with your pistols and be ae to jump out 
at the same instant that I do.” | 

“All right; ’'ll be right with you.” 

The youths drew their pistols, | | 

They examined the weapons to see that they were in 
good working order. 

Then they turned their attention to the boat. 

They watched it approach with eager interest. 

They saw that the boat would be within thirty feet of 
the shore when it reached the point opposite where they 
stood. 

This would be all right. 

They could not ask for anything better. 

Closer and closer drew the boat. | 

The occupants eyidently did not suspect that danger 
was near? 

The young lieutenant was humming an air in.a light- 
hearted fashion. | 

Just before the boat eame even with the point whee 
Dick and Bob were concealed, the young officer stopped 
humming and asked: 

“How much farther is it to New Brunswick, boatman?” 

“Bout two miles, sir,” was the boatman’s reply. 

“Ah! Then we'll soon be there?” 

“ Yes, I reckon we'll be thar in erbout an hour’s Lime. 5 

But both were mistaken. 

The young lieutenant was not destined to reach New 
Brunswick so soon as he thought. 

Just at this instant the boat came opposite the point 
where the youths stood, and, leaping out from among the 
trees, they levelled their pistols at the inmates. | 

“Stop !” cried Dick, in a loud, threatening voice. 
or you are dead men!” 


“Stop, 


Exclamations escaped the lips of the boatman and the | 


lieutenant. 
They were taken entirely * surprise and were con- 
siderably startled. 
Involuntarily the boatman ceased rowing. 
Both he and the young British officer stared at Dick 
_ and Bob in open-mouthed amazement. 
_ “By Jove! this beats anything I ever heard tell of !” 
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exclaimed the young denen “Boatman, who are those « 
insolent young scoundrels ?” or 
*T dunno, sir.” 
“You'll find out who we se said Dick, thresteuinwiiae a 
“if you don’t tell your boatman to row ashore at once.” 
The lieutenant was nes disposed to give in so easily, e 


however. 
»He wished to argue the matter. be 
“Well, tell me who you are, then,” he said. bo 
“The thing 
for you to do now is to do as 1 command you,” 
The face of the lieutenant flushed, angrily. 
He was bigoted and had a lively sense of his own import- 


“Tt is none of your business,” replied Dick. 





ance. | 
“By what right do you give orders?” he asked, hotly. . 
“The right of might!” and Dick ee his patos a 


| menacingly. 


r ; 
“Oh, the right of might, eh ae 


“<“ Yes. 9) 

As the lieutenant spoke, his hand dropped in a scomingly | 
careless fashion on the butt of a pistol which was in os ty 

Dick had his eyes on the fellow, however. | 

He saw what the young fellow was up to, and knew what 
he was thinking of doing, ‘as well as though he La a ; 
his thoughts in words. . 

“You will sign your death-warranmt if you try to draw | 
that pistol!” the youth said, ‘in a calm, cold tone of voice. 
“We are both dead shots, and could not fail to hit you 
at the distance.” 

- Something like a curse escaped the young officer’s ly 

“I think I hed better row ershore, sir,” said the boatman, 
who was evidently considerably alarmed; “don’t ye ee 
Sot 99) 


“Perhaps so, but I dislike to be sedsa to do onal 





| 
. 
| against my will by a couple of nobodies—for anehy I can 


see, those two fellows are.” 

“Say, you never made a bigger mistake in your Life, | 
young fellow,” said Boh, promptly. “You can just wager 
all you are worth that we are somebodies; and I think 
that you will be willing tq acknowledge it before you get 
through with this.” a | 

“Row ashore, boatman !” ried Dick, sharply. é 

It was evident that the boatman wished to do 80, m6 
he hesitated and looked at the lieutenant, inquinimgly. | ‘ 

“All right; row ashone,” the lieutenant said, in a ae. 
“I suppose we will have to do as these 
fellows say, as the advantage is all on their side.” 

“Now you're talking sense,” said Bob. 

The boatman resumed work with the oars, and a couple 
of strong strokes brought the boat to the shore, 


tone of voice. 






| “Get out, both of you!” ordered Dick. 
The boatman obeyed at once. 

He clambered out and then pulled the boat well up 
ut of the water. 

The lieutenant followed more slowly and with evident 
reluctance. | 
As soon as he was on shore he faced the youths and 
favored them with a stare which he intended should be 
haughty and awe-imspiring. | 
- He could as easily have stopped the water from flowing 










over Niagara as to inspire a feeling of awe in the breasts 
of Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook. 


They were veterans and old stagers. 

Tt would take a good deal more than looks to awe them. 

And, besides, this young lieutenant, while not a bad- 
looking fellow, was not one at all calculated to impress one 
‘with the idea that he was dangerous. 
| He was fairly good-looking, but rather effeminate and 
weak in appearance. 


His uniform was brand-new; in fact, the lieutenant 
looked as if he had just stepped out of a band-box. 

Dick and Bob jumped to the conclusion that the young 
)man had not seen service on a field of battle. 


They were confident that he had received his commis- 


sion through favor, and not because of anything in the way- 


of services rendered. 
“What does this mean?” the young lieutenant demand- 
ed, haughtily. | 
“Tt means that you are our prisoner, ” replied Dick, 
with a quiet smile. 
“Your prisoner !” 
“Yes, our prisoner.” 
“Who are you?” the lieutenant demanded. 
what right do you make me a prisoner ?” 


“And by 


“J have already answered those questions,” said Dick. 


“Tt is none of your business who we are, and we make| 


you a prisoner by the right of might.” 


“Tt, is an outrage.” 
“You think so?” 
“Yes;,and when the British at New Brunswick learn 


that you have treated Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer in| 
such fashion, they will hang you to the first tree that comes | 


handy. on 
“Oh, yin think so?” remarked Dick, seemingly not in 
the least glarmed. 
“T do; I am sure of it.” 
“And you are Lieutenant Winfield ‘isiceie L sup- 
pose ?”” a 
_ “T am,” he said, proudly. 


THE LIBERFY BOYS’ 
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belong to one of the smn families in Rng; the 
bluest of blue blood flows through my veins.” 

“Say, Dick,” said the irrepressible Bob, “‘let’s, let out 
some of his blood and take a look at it. JI have never seen 
any, blue blood, and would like to see what, it looks like.” 

Dick could hardly keep from, laughing, but he managed 
to, do so, instead, allowing the feeling of scorn at the words 


‘of the young upstart of an English lieutenant to, show. 


“Bah!” he exclaimed, in scorn, “don’t talk to us im 
any such fashion as that. . We are free-born, Americans, and 
we don’t believe in the blue-blood idea at all. It is the 
Your blood is no bluer than that of any 
one else, and, in my opinion, you are the biggest kind, of 
an upstart and bigot!” | 

The face. of the young redecoat grew dark with anger. 

“That’s right ; say what you like!” he cried. “You have 
me at a disadvantage, and [I cannot help myself. Let me 
tell you, though, that if we were face to, face, and you 
with no advantage.on your side, you would not dare talk 
in, any: such, fashion,” | 

Dick smiled. : 

“My young friend, you never made a bigger mistake in 
your life than when you said, that,” he remarked, quietly ; 
“vou, are entirely wrong.”’ ; 

“TI don’t think so. Dare you, give mea, chance at you, 
On equal terms?” 

. The lieutenant was eager. 


Doubtless he, in his egotism and ignorance, thought he 


wag more than a match for this youth, who, was dressed, after 


‘| the fashion of a farmer boy of the region. 


“Dare, 1?” laughed Dick. “Why; young fellow, it will 


give me the greatest pleasure in the world, to, accommodate . 


you; it will take. me but a very short. time to: teach you 
a much-needed lesson, and feeling that it will be of great 
benefit to, you, I am quite willing to do it, How will you 
have it—with pistols or with; nature’s, weapons?” » 

The lieutenant held, up his clenched fist. 

“With, nature’s: weapons,” he replied; “and if I donft 


give you one of the worst thrashings you ever had,, it 
‘will, be veny; strange.” 


“Qh, I supposed, you, would) choose pst said Dick; 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, he’s: wiser than you: think, Dick,” said, Bob; “he’s 
afiraid, he might get some ofi that blue blood: spilled,” 

Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer glared at Bob. 

“After T’ye; given, this, fellow his lesson, I'll) attend to 
your case !”’ he; grated, | 

“Yes, ‘after, ” grinned Bob. “Do you know, my hald 
lieutenant, that,, strange a3, it. may seem to yous L am 
not; at; all alammed.” | 


' / 
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~ Dick looked at the old boatman. 
“I suppose you'll not interfere?” he queried: 
The boatman shook his head. 


“No, sir-ee!”” he replied, promptly. “Et’s no bizness uv 


_ mine, an’ I hain’t ergoin’ ter interfere; ther young man 


hired me ter row him from Perth Amboy ter New Bruns- 
wick. Thet’s my bizness—ter row, not ter fight, an’ ther 
young feller’ll hev ter look out fur himself.” ~ 

“That is the way to look at it,” said Dick, approvingly ; 
“you are indeed sensible.” 

Dick was a shrewd youth. 

He had had his eyes on the old boatman when the 
young lieutenant was boasting of his blue blood, and had 
seen a look of disgust on the boatman’s face. — 

This gave Dick the idéa that the old man was a patriot 
at heart. 

The youth now turned his attention to the lieutenant. 

“You will have to give up your weapons,” he said, add- 


ing: “Bob, take possession of the weapons.” 


- Bob epped forward and relieved the young officer of | 


his weapons, which consisted of a sword and two pistols. 
’ These Bob laid at the foot of a tree some distance away. 
| a lesson, do you?” remarked 

“Very well, I 
will give you the opportunity ; just doff that red coat of 


_ yours, my friend, ‘and go to work.” 


“Very good, ” said the lieutenant, in a vane of satisfac- 


tion, as he unbuttoned his coat and threw it off; “if I don’t 


give you a lesson it will be because I am not the man I 


‘ think I am.” | 


“T think you will make the discovery that you are not 
the man you think you are,” said Dick, quietly; “indeed 


3 


I feel, that you are goding to be given. about the biggest |. 


sutprise of your life.” 
“As Dick spoke, he doffed his coat and the two stepped 


| forward and confronted’ each other. 


With their coats on, the two had seemed to be about 
of a size, but with their coats off, quite a difference was 
noted. > ° | 

Dick was so well built, was so symmetrically propor- 
tioned that with all his clothing on. he did not, Took to be 


_ nearly so heavy as he- was. 


In sporting parlance, Dick skchgued atau in ee 
words, he looked bigger with his coat off at when he 
had it on. 

The sight of his arms, too, as he rolled up his sleeves, 
brought an exclamation of astonishment from the lieu- 
tenant. — | 

Never in his life had he seen such a pair of arms on a 
youth of Dick’s age. They were half again larger than 





his own, and it was evident to even his mind that Dick. 
must be phenomenally strong. | 

As the exclamation escaped the young lieutenant, Bob | 
grinned and nodded his head. 





“Oh, he’ll warm you!” he exclaimed. “By the: time 


he gets through with you, you won’t be in any condition ; 




















to call me to an account.” re 
“Till show you!” cried Winfield Mortimer, intel 
‘‘[ may not be as heavy or as strong, but I was one of the 
best amateur sparrers in all England, and I will give him 
the best thrashing you ever saw a fellow get.” | 
“Talk is cheap,” said Dick, quietly; “just go ahead) 
now, and see how quickly you will find out your mistake.” 
“It is Kngland against America!” cried Bob. “And. 
I'll bet on America, every time!” 


With a cry of anger, the lieutenant attacked Dick. 


_ CHAPTER IL. 
AMERICA WINS. 


The redcoat attacked with the teniaity of a tiger. 
He struck out rapidly and fiercely. - 
When the lieutenant said that he was one of the best 


have told the truth, hick the manner in which he “| 
tacked Dick did nat go to awe it. a 


have been tar of one who had no knowledge hater 
of sparring. > ao 

It may have been, however, that he thought his oppon ent 
knew nothing of the manly art of self- defense, ane it wo ld 
not be necessary to use science. ead 

If he thought thus, there was where he made the bigwell ) 
kind of a mistake, for Dick was a splenu:" Soxcr, and ie 
in fact, never met his match at the game. Pi 

Dick knew exactly how to meet the attack which was. ; 
being made upon him. 

If he had had the ordering of the conduct of his op- 
ponent he could not have had him act more to his liking. | 

Dick gave ground for a few moments. i | 
He ducked, dodged and evaded the fierce blows of the 
other. | 

He did not have much trouble in ibe the lieu- 
tenant from inflicting much damage. 

Dick was willing to wait. 

He knew it would come his turn very shortly. 

And it did. 
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Presently, in spite of the fact that Winfield Mortimer was a chance blow and you couldn’t hit me again in a 
was young and in the best of health, he became winded by | week.” 


his exertions and was forced to drop his hands. 
Although he had done his best to inflict ara on 
Dick, he had failed, signally. 
Not a single blow, capable of inflicting injury, had 
he been able to land. 


Dick had been waiting for this opportunity. 

He took advantage of it instantly. 

Quick as a flash of lightning his right fist shot out. 

It struck the lieutenant fair between the eyes. 

Crack ! 

Down went the youthful redcoat as if he had been 
struck by a sledgehammer. 

“Great guns, what a lick!” exclaimed Bob, in delight. 
“Say, Dick, I guess he is the fellow who is going to 
receive the lesson.” 

The old boatman’s underjaw dropped. 

He stared at Dick in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Waal, I swan!” he half gasped. “I wouldn’t never 
’u'd ’a’ hit sech er lick ez thet.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing!” declared Bob. 


a’ thort ennybody ec 


“That was just a 


Ps ittle love tap; that was intended just as a sort of hint 


regarding what he’ may expect later on.” 

“Waal, ef et wuz me, thar wouldn’t be enny ‘later on’ 
“bizness erbout et,” the boatman declared. 

“Well, I think you are smarter than this youthful scion 
of a noble family will prove to be,” said Bob; “the chances 
are that his ‘blue blood’ will not permit him to act as a 
- sensible person should, and_the “result will be that Dick 
will have to down him at least one more time before he 
will be willing to give it up.” 

“Waal, one lick like thet would be ernough fur me, 
ye bet !” ; 


But it did not satisfy Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer. 

He was not yet willing to give it up and acknowledge 
himself beaten. 

After lying flat on his back on the ground for a few 
moments, and witnessing a meteoric display such as he’ 


had never before seen, the lieutenant scrambled to his | 


feet. 

The blow between the eyes had not improved his beauty 
any. 

His eyes were already becoming swollen and discolored. 

It was evident that he would soon have as beautiful a 
pair of black eyes as ever graced a human being. 

He was wild with rage. 

He was eager for revenge. 


ae make you suffer for that!” he tua fiercely. “It 


‘said Bob. 








the seeming fury of Dick’s attack, and gave way before 


“Say, you’re a bigger fool than I thought you were,” 
“T guess, though, by the time he gives you 
another clip or two like that, you will be viene to admit 
that it was not an accident.” | 

“You’re making the biggest kind of a mistake, if you 
think that,” said Dick, smiling into the eyes of the lieu- 
tenant; “I don’t care about inflicting any more damage 
upon you, but if you will have it, all right; I will do my 
best to prove to you that there was nothing accidental about 
the affair.” 

“Bah! you cannot turn me from my purpose so easily !” 
grated the redcoat. “I am going to give you the thrash, 
ing I promised you.” 

The lieutenant had recovered his wind by this time 
and he again attacked Dick. 

This time, however, he exercised more caution. 

He advanced slowly and sparred for an opening. 

This, of itself, was proof that he had not told the truth 
when he said that he thought the blow wae Dick had 
dealt him was a chance one. 

Still he did not believe that his opponent could possibly 
know much regarding the noble art of Boi detonge. 

Dick speedily undeceived him. : - 

He soon proved himself the equal if pot the oH 
of the British youth... ; : 


Dick was a fine pacha P 
He had all the tricks of the boxer’s game at his finger 
ends. . 


Try as he might, the iienclbount could not find the open- 
ing he was so anxiously seeking. 

All his feints, trick leads and fancy work availed him 
nothing. , | 

Dick was not to be fooled, nor would he walk into a ra. 

Dick waited until the other had exhausted all his re- 


, pertoire and then he took the offensive. 


He began striking at his opponent, rapidly and fiercely. 

Dick struck perhaps fifty blows, none of which did any 
particular damage. 

He did not intend that they should. 

Fierce though they seemed to be, they were merely in 
the nature of a brilliant parade, and were intended to make 
way for and mask the really dangerous strokes which were 


to come. later. 


Lieutenant Mortimer was confused and disconcerted by” 
it. 

When Dick suddenly ceased striking, however, his ons 
‘ponent gathered courage, eeneiny that the attack ha , 
pebicted itself. 








wt was pede sundleneined. | 
Suddenly Dick’s right fist shot out, > straight for the 


i 
 lieutenant’s jaw. 
" It was a feint, but the lieutenant shosaht | it was a- 
genuine lead, and threw up his left arm to ward it of. 
Quick as a flash, Dick struck out with his left-arm. 
He struck with all his force, and his. fist, striking his 
opponent at the pit of the stomach, doubled him up like 


el, tee 


a jack-knife and hurled him backward with great force.) 


q Down sat the lieutenant with more force than elegance, 
_ @ ery of pain escaping him. | 

'_ Clasping his hands over his stomach, he kicked and 
| floundered about in a desperate effort to eatch his breath, 
_.praetically all of the wind being knocked out of him by 
: the terrific stroke. 

sh The old boatman grunted. “ 

-  “Humph!” he said, “I knowed he’d git et; etd ’a’ be’n 

wt pier fur him ef he’d ’a’ acknowledged himself beat erwhile 





i; . Oh, but the sky way you can get sense into the heads 
‘1 Det somé people is by beating it in, you know,” said Bob. 
#t guess he’ll be satisfied to own up beaten now. 0 ae 
vc ‘T reckon so, ef he hez enny sense ertall) he wi! ne | 
It was half a minute at least before the® lieutenant sue- 
; “ceeded. in catching his breath, and it was two or three 
minutes before he was able to get up. 
2 ae As soon” as the lieutenant was on his feet, Dick advanced 
dha faced him. 
) = “Well,” he said, briskly, “I suppose you are ier to 
ii go ahead now.” 
; “The young redcoat looked as if he were rine aa 
re ready. 
_. A sicker-looking youth it would have been hard to find, 
sf When Dick asked him the question, he shook his head. 
; “No, I’m not ready to. go on,” he said, 

Dick pretended to be surprised. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “You don’t mean to say you 
have had enough, do you? Why, I am only just beginning 
to get warmed up.” 

A curse escaped the lips of the redcoat, 

He was bitterly disappointed. | 

A feeling of rage had possession of him. 

He, felt like leaping at, Dick’s throat and attempting ® 

> throttle him. 4 
He did not dare do it, however. 
‘He had already had a taste of Dick’s quality, and did 
not desire to dest, his abilities farther. 
‘ 2 “I’ve had enongh,” he said, doggedly. 
YAS Oh, very well,” replied Dick; “I just thought that I 


Sey 


Ee 






would nccomimodate you if you wished 5 eattins ‘more. 
If you are satisfied, that settles it.” | 
“Hf he hain’t satersfied, he’s er hog,” muttered the old 






7 

hoatman. | 

“I’m satisfied,” Tictighent Mortimer sae sullenly:.. . 
“Very good,” said Dick; “and now I shall have to tie | 
your hands together behind your back. You are our 
prisoner, you know.” 7 

The young officer looked as if aa way d like to cut and* - 
run for it, but a glance at Bob whoy held his pistols.in , . 
readiness for imstant use convinced, him. that it would be 
suicidal to make the attempt. | ‘ 


Dick got a piece of rope out of the boat and bound the ‘ 
prisoner’s wrists together behind his back,’ : 
“Now, Bob, we'll search him,” the youth said; “he may 
| be the: bearer of important despatches from General Howe 
at New York to the commanding officer at New Bruns- 

wick.” , 


| CHAPTER J ut 


Pe - 
so 





INTO DANGER. 
\ 


The lieutenant entered a protest at once. 


aid + 
“By what right do you do such a thing?” he asked: 
“You will be sorry for what you have done this day!” 
“T hardly think so,” said Dick, quietly. 
Then he began searching the young redcoat. 


Dick found no message to the commander at New Bruns- — 
wick from General Howe, but he found papers ace told — 
all atont the young Lena a | 


. oo 
= . 
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“Bob,” he said, “I have. a eheind, - 
“What is it, Dick?” : ae 
Bob looked ager and interested. olla ae om 





Vos.» ee 4 
“He has just come over from England*” ‘ - 
“He has ?” See | 
“Yes; he reached New York three days ago, and is on 
his way to join the Sry at New Brunswick.” | 
“T see.” | 
' “He is, as I have just said, newly arrived 4 in this coun- © 
try, and, as a natural consequence, he is a stranger to. the 
officers and men at New Brunswick.” 
Bob started. 
His face lighted up. 
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“J know ‘what your scheme is, for a thousand!” he ex- 
claimed. 
Dick smiled. 
“What?” he asked. 
You are thinking of taking the lieutenant’s beau and 
going into New Brunswick and impersonating him.” 
Dick nodded. 
“Right,” he said; “don’t you think it a good scheme ?” 
“Yes, but a dangerous one.” 
Dick snapped his fingers. 
“That for the danger,” he remarked; “I don’t really 


believe there will be a great deal of danger attached to. the 


affair, though, Bob,” he added. 

Bob pondered a few moments, 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “if the young fellow is unknown 
there, it will not be so very dangerous; but if it should 


| happen that he is known, then you would ay be run- 
ning your head into a noose. ” 


“True; but I don’t think he is known there.” 
“He may have relatives in the ranks, you BDAY 7 or 
among the officers.” 
“More likely among the officers, if at all, Bob. Re- 
member, his blue blood!” : oe 
Bob grinned, 
“That’s so; I forgot that,” he said. 
“The young fellow’s clothes will just about fit me, Bob,” 
remarked Dick, with a speculative glance at the lieutenant. 
“Yes; theyll be a little tight, but I think you will be 
able to wellf them, all right.” 
ae think so; well, Bob, I am going to risk the affair, 
ih oi what, may. ”? 
spoke decidedly. 
‘knew that when Dick spoke in this tone of voice 







there was not a hit of use of trying to argue him outvof 
the: notton. } 


“All right, Dick,” he said. “And what am i to do?” 


| “You have a very important part to play, Bob; I shall 
aoe depend upon you to take this young lieutenant to Morris- 


town, and keep him there, a *pxisoner, until I return. If 
he should escape from you and reach New Brunswick while 
I am there, it would yuin all, and be the cause of me dane- 
ing on nothing at thé end of a rope, in all probability.” 

“Tl take him to Morristown, all right, Dick,” said 
Bob, confidently ; “he'll not get away from me.” 

“All right; I am not afraid that he will do so, Bob, and 
now, wait a few moments, I wish to have a talk with the 
boatman, for if I am to put this thing through to a suc- 
cessful] issue it will be necessary for me to get him to help 
me out by taking me on up to New Brunswick in the 


boat, the same as he was going to do with the lieutenant.” . 
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could expose you and cause your immediate capture, you — 


ly, “air ye Dick Slater?” - 
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Bob looked disturbed. Ny 
“Aren’t you afraid to risk that, Di¢k?” he asked. “He — 





know.” | 
“Yes, but I don’t think he will an 80, ton J ‘ie | 
watched him pretty closely, and have studied him, and I 
have come to the conclusion that he is a patriot at heart,” 
“Tn that case, it will be safe enough, I suppose.” . 
“Undoubtedly ; and now I will go and have a talk with 
him.” — 
Dick called the boatman to one side. 
“I wish to have a little talk with you,” the youth said. 
- The man looked surprised, but followed Dick without 
a word. 
Dick looked the old man searchingly in the eyes, when 
they had stopped and were facing each other. 
“What is your name?” asked Dick. 
“Tom Bunker,” was the reply. 
“Where do you live?” 
“‘At Perth Amboy.” 
Dick paused a few seconds, and then asked: 
“With which side are your sympathies in the wa 





the Americans or with the British?” aa Ay 

The boatman grinned in a shrewd manner. 

“T reckon I won’t git myself intéer Ro “‘trubble ef I + 
tell you ther trooth,” he remarked; “TI hev sized things 
up purty well, an’ hev come ter ther conclushun thet ye 
two fellers air patriots, an’ I don’t min’ tellin” ee thet 
them’s my sentiments, too. ena) 

“Uv course, ye foun’ me a-rowin’ er young redcoat Up, 
ther river,” he went on, before Dick could say anything, ~ 


“but thet don’t cut enny figger. Ye see, he prommissed 


Teng pay me well fur doin’ uy et, an’ while I don’t like ther © 
British, I kin say thet I do like their gold.” 


Dick nodded. 
“Quite right,” he said; “well, I had sized you up as 
being a patriot.” oe 

“Yer right erbout et, too.” 


Very well; and such being the case, I judge it will 









be an easy matter to get you to help me out in a matter | 
which I am about to engage in? pe . 


“Yas, ef thar hain’t too mutch danger. z 
“There will be no danger, whatever.” a goa: 
“Then ye kin count on me.” ee 


“Good! I'll tell you what I am going to do: ‘Len an 
beret spy, and———” y 
® Say,” exclaimed the old boatman, suddenly sed eager 


Dick nodded, smilingly. 
“That is my name,” he replied, 


eo 











“Good enuff! I’ve heerd tell uv ye, Dick Slater, as 
bein’ ther mos’ darin’ spy thet ever lived, an’ ye kin 
count on me ter do everythin’ I kin ter he’p ye out in 


_ ennythin’ ye want ter do.” 


_ to change clothing with that young lieutenant, and go 


“All right; what I wish you to do is this: I am going 


on up to New Brunswick in his place and -impersonate 


. him.” 


> -~. 
= — . 


“All right; T’ll do et, ye bet!” 
“Good! Of course you understand that you must not 


hint, by word or deed, that I am not the person you started | 
_ from Perth Amboy with.” 


“T unnerstan’. Ye needn’t be afeered uv me. I'll be ez 


silent ez death.” 


“ All right. 7 
Then Dick walked over to where Bob stood bit over 
the prisoner. - 


“Tt’s all right,” he nid 
_ “Good enough!” said Bob. 
Dick turned and faced the young redcoat. 
“T am sorry to trouble you,” he remarked, quietly, “but 


_ I am going to ask you to doff your outside clothing.” 


7" 
aati is Ne 


n you?” smiled Dick. 
N44) do.” 


“For what reason?” asked the lieutenant, in wee. 
“T am going to trade with you.” 

“To trade with me!” 

“Yes—exchange with you, you know.” 

The redcoat looked puzzled for a few moments. 

Then suddenly he started, and gave Dick a sharp look. 
“Surely you have no thought of 





“Entering the British encampment and impersonating 
“Yes, that is exactly what I am going 


“You will go straight to your death!” 

Ti} risk it.” 

“There are those there who know me, and they will 
detect the imposition immediately.” 

Dick smiled. 
“You will pardon me if I say that I do not believe that 
statement,” he said. 

“You don’t believe it ?” 

“T do not.” 

“You will find it to be the truth.” 

“T do not think so, and I will tell you why.” 
“Very well, tell- me.” 

“Tf there were any in the encampment of the British 
who know you, you would have remained silent and al- 


_ lowed me to go on, and be detected and captured.” 


A sneer was on the face of the lieutenant. 
It was plain that he was vexed, however. 


_ =. ; ° 
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“You think you are very smart, no doubt,” he said, 
scornfully. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think I am so very smart,” Dick replied, 
quietly; “I really think, though, that the scheme which 
I have thought of—of entering New Brunswick in your 
stead and impersonating you, is a clever one. It will 
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enable me to play the spy, with every chance of being suc- 


xs 


“You will be shot or hanged in less than twenty-four 
hours.” 


The lieutenant’s words were uttered in a fierce and what 
he intended to be impressive manner, but Dick merely 
smiled. 

“T am quite willing to take the risk,” he said. 

Stepping forward, Dick untied the rope which bound 
the redcoat’s wrists. 


“You will please remove your outer clothing,” said 
Dick, in an authoritative tone of voice; “don’t attempt 
to escape, or my comrade will put a pistol ball through 
you. He is a dead shot.” 

“And if I refuse to doff my clothing?” 

“T will remove it by force.” 

Dick’s tone was quiet and even, but it was determined, 
and the lieutenant realized that the a meant what 
he said. : 


“I suppose I shall have to obey,” he said, sullenly. 
“Tt will be best,” nodded Dick. 


ing. 

Dick was engaged in the same work, and as he picked 
up the lieutenant’s uniform he handed the clothing which 
he had just doffed over to the redcoat. 


“A fair exchange is no robbery,” smiled Dick; “put 
those on. I think you will find them comfortable.” 

The lieutenant seemed somewhat disgusted as he picked 
up the garments of homespun, 

Doubtless, he had never expected that he would be called 
upon to wear such clothing. 

“Oh, they won’t bite you!” said Bob. 
be afraid that your boasted ‘blue blood’ will be contamin- 
ated. I can tell you that the blood which Hows in the 
veins of the fellow who just took those off is as good as 
the best that flows in the veins of any of your ‘blue- 
blooded’ Englishmen.” 


“Thanks, Bob, old man!” laughed Dick. 
The old boatman nodded his head, as if he fully ac- 
quiesced in Bob’s views on the subject under discussion. 


“You needn’t 


The young lieutenant, however, to judge by his ex- 
pression, did not think so. 


The young redcoat reluctantly removed his outer cloth-_ 





a 


Bob, but I hardly think so. 
anyway, for the sake of securing valuable information.” 


He muttered something ‘unintelligible, but made no 
reply. | 

Dick donned the lieutenant’s uniform, and found that, 
while the clothes were a bit snug, they would do, nicely. 

‘The lieutenant, however, did not get such a good fit; 
Dick’s clothes being too loose on him. 


“How do I look, Bob?” asked Dick, turning slowly. 


around for Bob’s inspection. 

“Fine as ‘silk, Dick!” was the reply. 

“You think I will pass for a genuine redcoat?” 

“Oh, yes; you will be safe from detection—unless you 
run up against some one who knows your face.” 

“There may be some in New Brunswick who knows me, 
I am willing to take the risk, 


“There are. those there who know me,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “and as soon as you put in an appearance, and 
state that you are Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer, you will 
be in trouble.” 

Dick smiled. 

“You said that before,” he remarked, quietly. 

“Yes, and if it was true, he wouldn’t have said any- 
thing of the kind, Dick, you may be sure!” from Bob. 

“That is the way I look at it, Bob.” 

“You'll see!” declared the lieutenant, sullenly. 

“You are right; I intend to see whether or not’ you 


have told the truth,” said Dick. 


Then he turned to Bob. 

“You had better start at once, Bob,” he said; “you will 
have to be careful.” - 

_“T know it, Dick.” 
“Don’t let the prisoner ee and don’t let the red- 
coats capture you.” 

“TI won't; you may depend on it, Dick.” 

Dick now bound the lieutenant’s hands together behind | 
his back. 


“you will do well to accompany my comrade quietly, introduced himself 


and not try any tricks,” he warned; 
cape he will shoot 
were a mad dog.” 

Dick and Bob shook hands. 

“Be careful, old man,” said Bob. 
coats get the better of you.” 

“Y’ll try not to, Bob. Well, good-by, and take care 
of yourself.”’ | | | 

“Good-by !” | 

Bob took the prisoner by the arm and led him away. 


Fifty yards distant, in the timber, were a couple of 
horses, 


“if you try to es- 
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you down as ruthlessly as though you’ before, and that Cornwallis had 


wick to join the army. 
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Bob assisted the redcoat to mount, and then antying 


both animals, mounted the other horse. 


Then he rode away, leading the horse ridden by the 


prisoner. 

When the two had gone, Dick placed all the papers and 
documents which he had found in the pockets of the lieu- 
tenant, when he first searched him, back in the pockets, 

Then he turned to the boatman. 

“T am ready,” he said; “let us start at once.” 

“All right; git in, sir,” replied the boatman. 

Dick did so, taking the seat at the stern. 

The boatman followed, and, taking the oars, headed 
the boat up the river. | 

Dick Slater, the daring patriot spy, was going: boldly 
into great danger. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DICK’S PLAN WORKS WELL. 


It took the boatman but little more than half an hour 
to reach New Brunswick. 

Dick paid the boatman, bade him good-by, and then 
made his way along the street leading up from the river. 

Dick was pleased to note that the boatman did not tarry 
at New Brunswick. 

He did not even get out of the-boat, but, turning its 
head, rowed back down the river. 

“Good! I’m glad of that,” said Dick to himself. “There 
won’t be any chance for him to be questioned ; if he had 
stayed and got to talking, he might have unwittingly let 


; the cat out of the bag.” 


Dick inquired the way to headquarters. 

He was soon there. , ® 
He entered the presence of the British commander and 
as Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer. 

He said that he had reached New York only a few days 
sent him to New Bruns- 


The commander greeted Dick pleasantly, conversed with 


“Don’t let the red- him a few minutes, asked him a few questions, and then 
calling an orderly, told him to conduct Dick to certain 
quarters occupied by the younger officers. * 
“You will find a number of officers of about your own 
age, Lieutenant Mortimer,” said the commander, “so you | 
will not be long in feeling quite at home.” 
“Oh, I doubt not that I shall get along oe sir,” 
said Dick. | 
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The commander wrote a few words on a slip of paper 
and handed it to the orderly. | 1 | 
- “Give that to Major Metcalf,” he said. 
that Lieutenant Mortimer gets a room.” 
Dick saluted and followed the orderly out of the room. 
They left the house and made their way up the street 
perhaps a block and a half. 


“He will see 


The orderly paused in front of a large, two-story-and-a- 


half house, and, running ap the steps, rang the bell. 

Dick followed. 

The*door was opened by a colored man. 

“Ts Major Metcalf in?” asked the orderly. 

“Yes, sah,” replied the negro; “de majah am in de 
parlor, playing kyards, sah.” 

“Good ! 

“All right, sah; come in, sah.” 

Dick and the orderly entered the house and the negro 
closed the door. 
' “Dis way, gemmen,” the negro said, making his way 
along the hall. 

Dick and the orderly followed and a few moments later 
were ushered into a room on the right-hand side of the 


Show us in.” 


3 


hallway. Se as, 
“Some gemmen to see Majah Metcalf,” announced the 
negro. 
Then he withdrew and closed the door... 
Dick looked about him with interest. 
_ There were pernege's a dozen British officers within the 
_ Toom. 
Of these, four were nested at a table, playing sn, 
They were men perhaps twenty-five to thirty years of 
age. 
The others were younger, their ages being rather under 
than over twenty-one years. 
Some were lolling in easy-chairs or on sofas, while a 
«few were watching the game. 
All were smoking. » 


The entrance of Dick and the orderly attracted their 


attention, and: all léoked at Dick, curiously. 

He was a stranger, and his lieutenant’s uniform was 
sufficient to arouse some curiosity regarding his identity. 

Dick was watching them as closely as they were him, 
for he was afraid that there might be some one among 
them who had seen him at some former time. 

He had been in New York City a number of times, 
playing the spy, during the past eight or ten months, and 
had become known to a number of redcoats. 

Thus it will be readily seen that in coming into New 
_ Brunswick in the guise of Lieutenant Mortimer, from 
England, Dick Slater was taking long chances. Pe a, 
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present, 

All were strangers to him. 

He had never, to his knowledge, seen any of the officers 
before. 

The orderly advanced to the table and handed the note 
which the British commander had given him to one of 
the men. 

“That is Major Metcalf,” thought Dick; “well, he isn’t 
a bad-looking fellow.” 

The major read what was written on the slip of paper, 
while the others looked at him with an air of expectant 
interest on their faces. | 

“Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer, just from old England, 
“Well, well, 
I am glad to welcome you, lieutenant!” and the officer 
rose and extended his hand, which Dick grasped. 

“Gentlemen, this is Lieutenant Mortimer,” said the 
major, and the rest all bowed and. murmured something 


eh ?” remarked the major, looking up at Dick. 


about being glad to meet the lieutenant. 

“You wouldn’t be, if you knew who I am!” eevee 
Dick, grimly. 

Aloud, he said, as he bowed, politely : 

“Glad to greet you, gentlemen.” 

“TLet’s see,” went on the major, “the commander says 
for me to find a room for you, lieutenant, but there is no 
room vacant.” | , 

Then he turned and looked at a young fellow with a 
lieutenant’s uniform on. 


He drew a breath of relief after be did made a ae y 
searching glance around the room at the faces of those 
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“Lieutenant Malden, I believe you have an entire Toom 2 


to yourself, have you not?” he asked. 
_ The lieutenant nodded. 
“Yes,” he replied. 


“Good! Then I will put Lieutenant Mortimer in with | 


you. Lieutenant Mortimer, Lieutenant Malden. I think 
you will be good friends.” 

The young officer, who was a frank-faced, handsome 
young fellow, stepped forward and shook hands with Dick. 

“Glad to know you, Lieutenant Mortimer,” he said; 
“and shall be delighted to have you for a room-mate.” 

“Thanks, Lieutenant Malden,” said Dick; “1 take pleas- 
ure in returning the compliment.” 

The young man glanced at Dick’s pottmanteau. | 

“We will go to our room, as you will wish to get your 
luggage out of the way; come!” and he led the way out 
of the room, Dick following. 

He led the way upstairs, halfway along a hall, and 
then opened a door and ushered Dick into a fair-sized, well- 


furnished room. 7. a 
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“y oness you Will be comfortable here,” the yong man 
said, with an air of satisfaction. 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Dick: 

“Here is a closet where you can hang ae elothing,” 
the lieutenant said. 

“Very well, and thank you,” replied Dick. 

‘He unlocked his portmanteau and took the clothing out, 
a piece at a time, and hung them in the closet. 

It was the first time Dick had seen the garments, but 
his companion did not suspect this, for the youth handled 
the clothing as carelessly as though he had done so many 
times before. 

The clothing was all of a fine batti and Lieutenant 
Malden was evidently impressed. 

His air toward Dick became more free and friendly, and 
he laughed and talked as thougtt he had known his com- 
panion a year. 

Dick did not for one moment lose sight of the purpose 
for which he had risked entering the British encampment, 
and hée asked many questions. 

He succeeded in learning much that would be of ser- 
vice to him, and his companion did not suspect anything 
for the reason that it was only natural that a youth who 
‘was strange to everything would wish to ask many ques- 
tions, 








He gave Dick all the information within his power, and 
when Dick had finished making his toilet the lieutenant 
-vouchsafed some further information. | 

“Before we go back down, I think I had better give you 
a little information,” the lieutenant said. 

“TI shali be glad to receive it, I assure you,” said Dick. 

Lieutenant Malden was silent for a few moments. 

He seemed to be studying just what to say. 

“How are you, a pretty good man?” he asked, abruptly. 


As he asked the question he ran his eyes over Dick’s form..| _ 


Dick was astonished. 


He wondered why his pear should ask such a 


question. 

“Well, yes, a fairly good man, I think,” replied Dick, 
modestly ; “of course, you know, I should not like to brag 
about myself.” 

Lieutenant Malden nodded. 

“T understand,” he said, “and I hope you are a good 
man, for, unfortunately, we are afflicted with a nuisance 
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"He looked at Dick in surprise. 

“You have a sharp pait of eyes in your head,” he said, 
admiringly. 
you picked him owt 80 readily.” 

“Oh, that was easy enough,” smiled Ditk: 
‘bully’ written all over his face. 
and was impressed: at the time with the belief that he 


would seize the first haga: to make a test of a 


quality.” 

“That is just what he will do, and I thought it no more 
than right to warn you so that you might not be taken 
altogether by surprise and at a disadvantage.” 

“Thank you,” said Dick; “your kindness is appreciated, 
and I shall not forget it, I assure you, although I should 
not have been taken by surprise had you not spoken.” 

“Do you think you can hold your own with Lieutenant 
Brocksley?” asked Dick’s companion, eagerly. - 

“So that is his name, Brocksley, eh? ell, I’m not 
much of a hand to boast, but it is my private belief that 
if Mr. Brocksley picks me up, thinking he is going to have 
an easy time with me, he will be making the biggest kind 
of a mistake.” 

“I hope so; I must say, however, that Brocksley is a 
dangerous opponent. He is strong, quick and a good 
sparter, and has easily disposed of every one who has 
dared to stand up before him.” 

“He looks*as though he might be a Pe good man,” 
agreed Dick. 

“He is. He is larger and stronger than you.” 

Dick smiled. | 


“Well, I don’t know about that,” he said, quietly; ; He 







“Yes, that’s the fellow, but I don’t see how 


“he has - 
I saw him looking at me, — 


am. pretty large when I get my coat off, and I have never - 


yet found any ee of my age who was stronger than I am.” 
Dick’s companion looked dubious. 
Biseksley is wonderfully strong,” he said. : 
Dick saw that his #6mpanion was doubtful, so he threw 
off his coat and quietly rolled up his sleeve. 
Lieutenant Malden watched the operation with interest. 


When he got a good look at Dick’s arm he uttered a. 


cry of astonishment. 


The size of the arm and the wonderful muscular develop- — 


-|}ment amazed him. 


“Jove!” he exclaimed, “I never saw such an atm as 
that; even Brocksley’s is not to be compared with it. You 


in the form of a bully who will, no doubt, seek an early | must be wonderfully strong.” 


opportunity to pick a fuss with you.” 
“You have reference to that black-eyed, heavy-set fellow | 


do you not?” asked Dick, quietly. 
Dick’s companion started. 


“T am,” said Dick, quietly. “Pardon me!” 


As he spoke, Dick took hold of Lieutenditt Maldéti, and, 
who looks imore like a Spaniard than an Englishman, without séeningly exertitig himsélf, lifted the young fel- 


low and raiséd hini at arm’s length above his hexd. 


‘Then Dick lowered the lieutenant, placing hith' on hi8 
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~ feet as gently as though he were some rare piece of bric-a- 
brace which would break at the least jar. 


“There,” smiled Dick, “how is that?” 

“That was all right. Say, I believe you are stronger 
than Brocksley.” 

Dick nodded. 

“Unless he is stronger than I think he is, I certainly 
am,” he acquiesced. | 
His air was quiet and modest, however. 

There was no hint of boasting. 

A sober look suddenly came over Lieutenant Malden’s 
face. : 

“You are undoubtedly stronger than Brocksley,” he said, 
“but in a sparring contest, strength does not count for a 


great deal when pitted against skill and en com- 


bined.” 
Dick nodded. 
“T understand,” he said; 


is a good sparrer?” 
“Fine! He is an expert and has all tlie tricks of the 


aay this fellow, Brocksley, 


_ boxer’s art at his finger tips.” 


Lieutenant Malden said this in an impressive manner. 
It was plain that he still had doubts about Dick being 


a match for the bully. 


— 


a: ——— — - 


- not know how good a boxer he is. 
A am at that kind of business, but I hope you will not. 


To his surprise, however, Dick did not seem to be at all 


. alarmed. 


This gave Lieutenant Malden an idea. 

“Oan you spar?” he asked, eagerly. 

Dick nodded. 

“T éan do a thing or two in that line.” 

This was ‘said with such an air of quiet confidence that 
the lieutenant leaped to the conclusion that Dick was 


probably an expert boxer. 


“Do you think you are the equal of Brocksley?” he 


asked. f ! a 


“Well, I could not say,” replied Dick;.“‘of course, I do 
He may be better than 


31 ‘consider that I am bigoted when I ony is I do not think 
_he is my superior at the boxing game.” 


-. “here is no danger of my thinking that, Lieutenant 


| Spiaitimner,” the other declared ; “I do not think, from what 
TT have seen of you, that you are one who is given to boast- 


ing.” 


“Well, you are right about that,” agreed Dick; “T would 


, prefer always that my deeds rather than words should speak 
for me, but I wish to prove to you that this fellow Brocks- 
“ley will not be likely to have such an easy time of it when 
3 he attempts to thrash me.” 
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“T am confident now that he will not have an easy a ! 


time of it,” the other said. 

“T think you are right,” agreed Dick; “I feel’ confident 
that when Mr. Brocksley attacks me, thinking that he 
will have an easy time disposing of me, he will make the 
biggest kind of a mistake.” 


“T think so, myself,” said Lieutenant Malden, “and I 
heartily hope that such will prove to be the case.” 

“T think your hope will be realized,” Dick said, in a quiet 
and confident tone of voice; “I really think that I shall 
be able to turn the tables on Mr. Brocksley, and I will 
say to you that I look forward to the encounter with pleas- 
ure rather than otherwise. If there is any one kind of 
person I hate worse than another it is a bully, and it 
will give me a great deal of pleasure to cut the comb of 
this fellow and prove to him that he is not such a mighty 
man as he thinks he is.” 


Lieutenant Malden looked at Dick, with admiring eyes. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed, “I believe you'll do it, all right, 
and if you do, all of the other fellows will be delighted. You 
will certainly not lack for friends if you succeed in giv- 
ing Brocksley a thrashing.” 

“T am eager to make friends,” said Dick, “and you may 
be sure that I shall do my best to give Mr. Rr the 
thrashing which he so richly deserves.” 

Dick rolled down the sleeves of his shirt and donned his 
coat. 


“There,” he said, “whenever you are ready, we will go 
down and give this mighty fighter the chance which he is 
undoubtedly eagerly. waiting for.” 

“All right; well go down, but you'll have to look out 
for Brocksley. He is quicker than you think for, and his 
game, always, is to take his opponent by surprise; getting 
in the first blow, usually gives him a big advantage and 
énables him to wind up the encounter in his favor.” 


“Thanks,” said Dick; “Il look out for him. I'll see 
to it that he doesn’t catch me napping.” ’ 

“Very well; come along.” 

They went downstairs and making their way to the par- 
lor, entered it. 


As they entered, Lieutenant Brocksley, who was stand- 
ing near the door, moved suddenly and bumped against 
Dick. 


He was to blame—indeed, he had bumped against Dick 


purposely—but he pretended to think that the blame was | 


Dick’s and, whirling upon the youth, he cried: 

“What do you mean by bumping against a gentleman, 
you clumsy. boor? 
going ?” 


Why don’t you look where you are- 
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CHAPTER V. 
ANOTHER DIFFICULTY. 


The fellow’s words wére bad enough, but his tone and 
air, being arrogant and insulting to a degree, were worse. 

His words were heard by every one in the room. 

All looked at Dick to see what he would do. 

They were not surprised by the action of. the bully; 
indeed, they had expected him to do something of this kind. 

He had stated before Dick came back ,downstairs that 
it was his intention to see what kind of material the new- 
comer was made of, at the very first opportunity. 

Perhaps no one in the room was more eager to see what 
Dick would do than was his companion and room-mate, 
Lieutenant Malden. 3 

There was an eager, expectant posits on his face 
as he watched Dick. 

He, better than any other person, had a knowledge of 
the fact that the bullying lieutenant was likely to be treated 
to an unpleasant surprise, 

It was not Dick’s plan to be too eager to become engaged 
in a difficulty with Lieutenant Brocksley. 

Instead of showing anger and responding hotly, Dick 
elevated his eyebrows, simulated a look of surprise and said, 
in the mildest manner imaginable: | 
~ “Were you speaking to me, sir?” 

A look of amazement and disgust appeared on the Pas 
of Brocksley, while two or three of the younger officers 
snickered. 

“Who else would I be speaking to?” growled Brocksley. 

‘““Who else?” 

“Yes, who?” 7 

“Well, seeing that the appellation of boor will apply 
to you with a great deal more justness than it will to me, 
I thought perhaps you might be speaking to yourself.” 

Dick’s tone was calm and even. 

He made the statement in the most matter-of-fact man- 
aa ea | 

He did not seem to be the least bit flurried or excited. 
Those within the room stared at Dick in amazement. 

_ His quiet manner, in the first place, had deceived them. 
: The idea had struck them that Dick would not dare 
show a bold front to Brocksley. 

The manner in which the uu had got back at the 
bully, therefore, was a great surprise to them. 


’ 





Of them all, however, Brocksley himeelf was perhaps the 
most surprised. 
Dick’s quiet air had deceived him, also. 
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Had the youth slapped him in the face it would not hae" 
surprised him much more, nor would it have angered him 
much more. 

“Why, you insolent young scoundrel, do you dare call 
me a boor !” he cried, shaking his fist, threateningly, under 
Dick’s nose. 

“Why not?” asked Dick, coolly. 
did you not?” 

“Yes, but 

“But what?” 

“That was different.” 

“In what way?” asked Dick. 

. “Why, you are a boor, just as I said, while I 

“While you are a liar and a bully!” 

A gasp of amazement escaped the spectators. 

If the spectators were amazed, the bully was both amazed 
and angered. 

Indeed, he was wild with rage. 

“What’s that! What’s that!” he cried. 
talk te me in such a fashion?” 

“Of course,” replied Dick; “it doesn’t take much daring 
to talk that way to a fellow like you.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t, eh?” 

“ No.” 

“T guess you just think so because you don’t know me.” 

“Oh, but I know you; I knew you the minute I laid 
eyes on you.” 

“You did, eh?” tre . 

Brocksley was trying to ape Dick’s calmness, and he 
wished to give the spectators the impression that he was 
playing with Dick, as a cat plays with a mouse. 

Dick nodded his head. a 

“TI did,” he replied; “I knew your breed the moment I 
looked at you; you have all the ear-marks of a bully. In- 
deed, the word is written all over your face.” 

This was bold talk. 

It was so nearly a statement of the truth, too, that the 
other officers could not help exchanging glances. 

As for Brocksley, he was rendered almost wild with rage. 

He was so amazed, however, by Dick’s temerity in thus 
addressing him, that for the moment he was incapable of 
ection, 


“You called me a boor,. 








“Do you dare 


He stood as one temporarily paralyzed. 

This feeling quickly left him, however, and with a snarl 
of rage he leaped forward. 

Dick was not taken by surprise. #® = 

He had been watching Brocksley closely and knew the 
attack was going to be made, almost as quickly as the bully 
himself. 

Brocksley did not strike out at Dick. 













He leaped forward, with outstretched hands. 

His intention was to grasp Dick by the throat and give 
him a good choking. 

‘He did hot deem Dick @ foeman of sufficient importance 


to make it worth his while te enter into a game of fisti- 


cuffs with. 

His idea was to seize Dick by the throat and give him a 
good choking, shake him as a Newfoundland would @ rat- 
terrier, and then toss him into a corner as heii he ‘were 
a bag of bran. 

This was the programme, but he 4 was unable to carry it 
out. 

He was suddenly treated to oné of the greatest gur- 
prises of his life. 

Dick had qitick eyes and hands. 

As Brocksley leaped forward, with outstretdhed arms, 
Dick seized him by the wrists and hurled him backward. 

Dick put all his wonderful strength into the effort— 
- although fo one who saw it suspected that such was the 
case, so seemingly without effort did he do itand Broelks- 
ley Was Bent stasperine cleat across the room; indeed, he 
would probably have fallen ‘had he not brought up against 
the wall. 

A gasp of amazement escaped the spectators. 

Lieutenant Maldeh, who had had a slight insight into 


the matter of Diek’s wonderful strength, ‘was, perhaps, the | 


least surprised of all, but even he was amazed. 

Brocksley steadied himself against the wall, and for a 
few momerts stared at Dick with 4 look of wonder and 
ainazétent on his face. 

It was evident that he was puzzled as well as amazed. 

He could not understand the-affair at all. 

Never in his life had he been treated in this fashion. 

‘Brocksléy was not a fool, however. 

Even though a ae he was gifted with considerable 
shrewdness. 

He realized now that he had encountered a youth who 
‘was at least fully as strong as himself. 

It would Hot do, therefore, to give the youth a chance to 
use his strength. | 

“He probably knows nothing whatever about sparring,” 
thought Brocksley, “so I will engage him in a contest of 
that kind.” 


The spectators were watching Brocksley, with breath- 
jess interest. 

They wished to,see what He would do. 

They had ‘got finite bhatt ‘heads that’ the youth whom 
they knew ‘as Lietitenant Mortimer would be able to give 
Brocksley the fight of his life, and they were eager to 
see what would come of the affair. 
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are pretty much of a coward as well.” 


Brocksley left his position by the wall, and, stridin 
across the room, confronted Dick. 

All expected to see him begin striking | phe e youth, bu 
the bully held himself in ‘check. | 

Instead of striking at Dick, me renin at him fiercel 
and said : | 

“You're strong enowgh, Liewtenant Mortimer, and yo 
played 4 fiive trick on mé, I will admit, but you will no 
play another on ie. I demand that you give me satis 
faction; and if you date to meet me, I will give you . 
thrashing, the inemory of which will live with you as lon; 
as you live.” 

“That is what you say,” remarked Diek, quietly. 

“Tt is a feet.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“There’s no Sperhaps’ iborut it.” 

“You think so ?” 

“J know so.” 

“Oh, no, you do not; you cannot know ahything about i 
watil after the affair is over. For instance: A few mo 
ments ago you Were sure that you were going to seize mi 
by the throat and a me a good er not tha 
the case ?” 

Yes, but I[-—«<” 

“You slipped up on it, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, but I won't slip+——” ! 
“Yes, you will,” interrupted Dick, in the most matte 
of-fact manner imaginable; “you will slip up. on giving 
ine a thrashing, just the same as you did on giving mi 
But, of course, I don’t expect you to baliev 
it until you have made the trial.” | 
“Bah!” disdainfully. “Youll fight me, then?” 

“Certainly; and Ill give you the oo ae you 
richly deserve, too.” 

The officers stared. 

Dick had not spoken in a boastful way. 

He had spoken as if he had every confidence in th 
world that he would be able to make his words good. 

Brocksley was tendered almost furious by the cool, eor 
fident air with which Dick spoke. edit | 

“Youre the most insolent fellow I ever saw, and th 
most bigoted; but if you have sufficient courage to 
out in the back yard and face me, I will quickly ta 
that all out of you!” 

Dick laughed. 

“Tf you could fight as well as you can talk, you wo 
be really dangerous,” he said, quietly. “Like most bullie 
you area big boaster, and I doubt not, that at heart y 
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A hoarse growl of rage escaped Brocksley. 
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for those words!” he cried. 


“Lead on,” said Dick, calmly; “I will follow.” 
All adjourned to the back yard at once, ane the youths 
began to strip for the fight. 


/ 


CHAPTER VI. 


DICK THRASHES THE BULLY. 


When Dick had doffed his coat and began rolling up his 


sleeves, a murmur of astonishment went up from the 


spectators. 

“Jupiter Pluvius, what arms!” exclaimed a young lieu- 
tenant. 

“T never saw the like!” exclaimed another of the officers. 

“By Jove! I rather think Brocksley has got himself 
into trouble this time,” said Major Metcalf to the officer 


by whose side he stood. 


“Yes, if the young fellow knows anything about spar- 
ring,” was the reply. 
“Well, I doubt not that he does; he looks like a fellow 


-who knows what he is about.” 


~ “You are right.” 


When Brocksley caught sight of Dick’s arms, he was} 


surprised, 

A sullen, dissatisfied look appeared on his face. 

“The scoundrel is certainly.strong enough,” Brocksley 
thought; “he has a fine pair of arms, no doubt about that, 
but the chances are ten to one that he doesn’t know any- 
thing about sparring. In that case, Pll have no trouble 
in giving him a thrashing, as his strength will avail him 
nothing.” 

When the youths had finished aedbiiinne for the en- 
counter, they stepped forward and confronted each other. 

“Are you ready to receive a good thrashing?” asked 
Brocksley, with a sneer. ) 

“T am ready to give you the chance to make the attempt 
to thrash me,” was Dick’s calm reply. 

“Oh, P’'m going to do it; there’s no doubt about that.” 

The fellow’s tone and air were arrogant in the extreme. 

He evidently had full confidence in his ability to make 
his words good. 

“T hate to dispute any one’s word,” remarked Dick, “ but 


I must say that there is considerable doubt about the 


matter.” 

“Bah! 
Really, if you were as good a fighter as you are a boaster, 
there might be some chance for you.” ) 


Vl thrash you without any trouble at all. 


Dick’s tone was cool and calm, and he looked Brocksley 
straight in the eyes as he spoke. 

Major Metcalf and some of the older officers laughed. 

“He’s a cool one,” remarked the major, in a low tone, to 
the man who stood next to him. | 

“Yes, and he tells the truth once in a while.” 

A hoarse growl of rage escaped Brocksley. 

The coolness and utter fearlessness of his opponent-to-be, 
angered him greatly. 

“Tl quickly show you that I am not boasting!” he 
grewled. “I’m going to give you the worst thrashing you 
I'll teach you that Herbert Brocksley is a dan- 
gerous man to insult or tamper with.” 4 


ever had. 


Dick’s lip curled. / 

He gave Brocksley a look of scorn, 

“Do you know,” he remarked, coldly and cuttingly, 
“‘you are wearying me with your talk; if you are going to. 
do anything, do it; stop boasting and get to work.” 

Brocksley’s face flushed and his eyes glittered, wickedly. 

He immediately squared off in a scientific manner. 

“All right,” he growled, “I’ll get to work, and I give 
you my word that when I do get to work you'll wish that 
I hadn’t done so.” 

“Still talking,” said Dick, sarcastically; “these gentle- 
men will begin to think that-is all you can do.” 

With a snarl of rage, Brocksley leaped forward. 

He began striking out at Dick, rapidly and fiercely. 

Evidently he tnongkt he would carry things by storm. 

It was doubtless his belief that Dick knew nothing of 
the art of self-defense and that he would have no diffi- 
culty in beating his opponent down. 

He was destined to meet with a surprise, however. 

To his amazement, his blows did not reach the object for 
which they were intended. 

Dick was cool-headed and calm. 

He understood the other’s game and for the present 
made no effort to return the blows. 

He contented himself with simply keeping out of harm’s 
way. 

Dick was as light on his feet as a dancing master. 

He ducked, dodged, evaded and parried the flerce blows 
of his opponent, ant at the same time he gave ground 
before him. | 

He leaped this way and that, was here, there and every- 
where. 

It was a wonderful exhibition. 

The spectators were delighted. 

‘They began to realize that the supposed Lieutenant 
Mortimer was a*wonderful youth. 

They would not have believed it possible for any person 





is 


- to be showered with blows, as Dick was being, and still 
escape being struck in a way that would inflict damage. face. | | a 
The youth was doing it, however, and he did not seem an 
to be working very hard, either. 
So graceful and easy was Dick in all his movements that 
it, really seemed as though he was not exerting himself in 
the least. | | | 


Brocksley, on the alas was exerting himself to an 
extraordinary degree. 
He began to understand that his antagonist was no 


ordinary youth. 


The knowledge made him wild with anger. 
‘His heart swelled with rage. 
He made frantic efforts to land on Dick. 
Striking fiercely and rapidly, and hitting nothing more 
solid than the empty air, is about the most fatiguing work 


- that a person can do. 


Brocksley, although a fellow who kept himself in pretty 
good shape, physically, was becoming very tired. 
Presently he became so exhausted that he was forced to 
stop. | 


As he did so, he let his hands drop to his side. 

It seemed to him they weighed a ton. 

This was what Dick had been waiting for. 
~ He was quick to improve the opportunity. ee 

He took a quick step forward. 

Then his right arm shot out. 

Straight as a bullet to the mark went the youth’s fist. 

It struck Brocksley fair between the eyes, with a smack 
that sounded like a pistol crack. | 

It was a terrible blow. | 

Down upon his back went Brocksley as if he had- been 
struck with a sledgehammer. 

Exclamations of wonder and amazement escaped the 
Spoon 

“Jove, what a blow!” 

“Tt was as pretty a stroke as ever I saw.” 

“Tt was almost as hard as the kick of a horse.” 

‘I wonder what Brocksley thinks now: Pr 

Brocksley. lay where he had fallen. 

He seemed to be dazed by the blow and the shock of the 


y fall. 


- He gazed straight upward, and winked and blinked after 
the fashion of an owl when suddenly exposed to a bright 
light. , 
Doubtless he was witnessing a brilliant meteoric display. 
Dick, after striking the blow, had stepped back and 
‘stood with his arms folded low on his chest. 
His room-mate, Malden, stood near by.: 


| fine a pair of black eyes as ever graced a man’s face. 





That he was delighted was evident by the look 0 on nis $ 


He could not remain silent. i 

“That was a glorious blow, old fellow!” he said. “T: 
hope you will be able to do it again.” | : 

Dick smiled. | 

“You need not be afraid,” he answered ; “I will not have 
any trouble in doing it again.” 

“You lie!” cried Brocksley, suddenly assuming a sitting 
posture, “It was an accident, and you know it; yo 
couldn’t hit me again if you tried a week.” aid 

“T assure you that you are wrong,” said Dick, in the 
quietest tone imaginable; “but, of course, the only way 
to make you believe so is by proving it to you.” 4 

“You can’t do it!” 

“Get up,” said Dick, nonchalantly; “I’m not much of 
a hand at arguing, as a rule, but I think that I will De 
able to demonstrate to your satisfaction that what I have 


|-said is true.” fs | 


The spectators laughed. | 
They were evidently of the opinion that Dick would 
be able to make his words good. 
Brocksley scrambled to his feet. | 
There was a fierce scowl upon his face. a 
Then, too, Dick’s fist had left its ey upon the felon ry, 
face. 






The flesh about his eyes was already becoming swoll i ; 
and discolored, ; 
It was evident that Brocksley was destined to sport. ig 


He was not thinking of this now, however. 

His sole thought was to get at Dick and inflict serious 
damage upon him. 

Brocksley was not a fool, however. 

Deep down in his heart he had a doubt of his ability 
to get the better of his opponent. | 

To do Brocksley justice, however, he was far from bein 
a coward.. | 





He had considerable backbone, and had no idea of giv: 
ing up and acknowledging himself beaten. 
He knew that if he were to do this his comrades would 
brand him a coward, and this he could not have endured, 
So as soon as he was on his feet he advanced to the 
attack, | . 


He did not rush in like a mad bull this time, however, 






He had learned wisdom. 

No more wild, reckless swinging for him. 

He would bring his skill into play, and would see i 
he could not get the better of his opponent in that way 
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‘aie could not believe that Dick ould possibly be his 
equal when it came to scientific sparring. 
He went at Dick carefully and began feinting in a 







manner which he intended should confuse his opponent. 

He might as well have saved himself the trouble. 

Although Dick had never had the benefit of instruction 
from a sparring master, he was yet as good a boxer as could 
have been found in America. 

The art had seemed natural to him. 

The result was that when Brocksley began his tactics, 
of making a sparring game of it, we met him more than 
half way. 

The feints and feint leads did not bother Dick in the 
When Brocksley discovered that this was the case, he 
| became angrier than ever, and when Dick made a series 
of feints, and ended up by hitting him two stinging blows 
in the face, he was wild. | 
He forgot the fate that had overtaken him before, and 
again rushed. at his opponent with all the ferocity of a 
maddened bull. 
He struck out, fiercely and wildly, and, as before, Dick 
| gave ground. for a while. 

He knew Brocksley would soon exhaust himself, when 
he could get in his work as he had done in the former in- 
stance. : 

_ This proved to be the case. 
} ~The lieutenant was forced, presently, to pause on ac- 
count of the fact that he was so tired he could not continue. 
This was Dick’s opportunity. 
He was prompt to avail himself of it. 
He stepped forward and made a pass with his right fist 
full at the face of his opponent. 

’ As the youth had anticipated, Brocksley threw up his 
‘arm to ward the stroke off, and then, quick as a flash, out 
shot Dick’s left fist. 

_ It landed fair on the “mark,” the pit of the stomach, 
+ and Brocksley was hurled backward as though he had been 
kicked by a horse. 
| The stroke was a terrible one, but it was not all he was 
| to receive. 


Dick was bent on finishing the affair up, and as his} 


‘opponent doubled slightly forward, as he was hurled back- 
ward, the youth’s right fist shot out. 
It landed with great force on the point of Brocksley’s 
jaw, and down the fellow went with a crash. 
Cries of wonder escaped the spectators, 
They had never seen two more powerful blows delivered. 
And that the blows were effective was evident, for 
Brocksley lay still where he had fallen. 





Major Metcalf stepped forward sik knelt" by the side 
of the fallen man. 

“I hope you haven’t killed the fellow, Mortimer,” he 
said ; “not that it would be such a terrible loss, but it would 
be likely to get you into trouble.” 

“T don’t think there is any danger that he is dead,” 
replied Dick; “he is insensible, that is all. He will be 
all right in a few minutes.” 

“T hope so.” i 

The major bent over and placed his ear over Brocksley’s 
heart. . 

He listened a few moments, while the spectators waited 
and watched with eager interest. 

Presently the officer lifted his head. ~ 

“His heart is beating,” he said, quietly; “I guess he 
will come around, all right.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” said Dick, “though I 
was certain that such would prove to be the case. I have 
seen a good many men knocked senseless by a blow, in this 
same manner, and I have never yet seen one who was seri- 
ously injured.” 

The officers looked at Dick, with curiosity on their faces. 

They shrewdly suspected that the youth had figured in 
the role of ihe hero of some of the cases he mentioned, 
and the thought came to them: What manner of youth 
was this young lieutenant? | 

Evidently he was no common fellow. 

He had demonstrated this to the satisfaction of all. 

Perhaps five minutes passed, and then Brocksley opened 
his eyes. 

He looked about him, wonderingly. | 

“What has happened?” he asked. “Is that you, ranjen? 
Jove, my jaw feels like it was broken!” | 

He felt his jaw, gingerly, as he spoke. 

“Ah, I remember now!” he suddenly exclaimed, and 
then he rose to a sitting posture. 

His eyes fell on Dick, who stood near by, his arms folded, 
a calm look on his face. 

He looked at Dick in a wondering manner; his eyes 
were badly swollen, but he could still see as good as ever. 

Then he shook his head. | 

“T don’t understand it,” he said; “I am a bigger man 
than you, but I could do nothing with you.” 

“You are not much bigger,” said Dick; “in truth, I 
doubt if you are any heavier.”’ 

“Perhaps not.” 

Then Brocksley rose slowly to a sidtting posture. 

All watched him with interest. 

Would he be willing to try conclusions again with the 
youth who had gotten the better of him? 
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“Tf he has any sense at all, he won’t i it,” was their 
thought. : 

“Well,” said Dick, que “are ao teddy to continue 
the contest?” 

- Brocksley shook his head. 

“No, you will havé to exetise me,” He said, somewhat 
bitterly ; “T shall have to call the matter settled for the 
present, but,” with a glance around at the faces of the 
offieers; “1 don’t want any gentleman here to doubt my 
courage in this matter. I know I have got the worst of 
this; and as I am so weak from that blow you gave me 
in the stomach that I can hardly stand, it would be the 
height of folly for me to continue.” 

_ “Indeed, yes,” acquiesced Dick; politely; “and I do 
not think any one will doubt your courage if you quit now. 
I will say, further, that if at any time in the future you 


_ feel that you would like a chance to have another try at 


me, I shall be only too pleased to accommodate you.” , 
A murmur of admifation went wp from the officers at 


- this. 


They were beginning to think that “Lieutenant Morti- 
mer” Was a tiost extraordinary young man, to say the least. 
“Thartik you!” said Brocksley, with an attempt at apres 


- the politeness of the other. 


Then all went back into the house, Major Metéalf as- 
sisting Brocksley, for he was so weak he could hardly walk. 

The defeated youth went.at once to his room, and so 
did Dick and his fticnd and room-mate, Malden, 

It was time to make their toilets for supper, and as they 
were thus engaged, Lieutenant Malden could talk of noth- 
ing else. save the wonderful manner in which Dick had 
handled the bullying lieutenant. 

“IT don’t think he will try to play the bully any more 
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. Then, £00; his face was a “et to see ‘and he dad n 


wish it to be seen.’ 


This left the officets free to talk without reserve, an 
they complimented Dick in wnmedsured terms. 
“Tam vlad you cate, Lieutenant Mortimer,” said Majo 
Metcalf, slapping Dick on the shoulder; “that felloy 
Brocksley has beeti playing the bully here all winter, ant 
it was high time that a stop was ptit to it.” | 

“The major is tight,” said another of the officers, “ant 
I am glad Brocksley got a good thrashing; it is exactl 
what he has long beet needing.” 

“I never seek trouble,” said Dick, modestly; “but whe 
any one goes out of his way and séeks trouble with me, | 


am always ready to do my best to make it.interesting f¢ 


him.” ) 
“Vl wattant you always do it, too,” laughed the majo 
It was evident that they had made tip their minds # 
make a hero of Dick. | 
This suited the youth very well—not that he cared abou 
being regarded as a hero, but for the reason that he wished 
to stand well with the redcoats. | 
He was a patriot spy in the enemy’s camp, and anythi 1 
that would tend to keep suspicion from being fastened upo 
him was welcomed by Dick. . 
Consequently he was glad that the trouble with Brockg 
ley. had come up, as it had placed him high in the gool 
graces of the British officers. 
They would not be likely to suspect him now. 
Dick soon got acquainted with all the officers, and fount 
them to be a jolly set of fellows. i 
He asked as many questions as he dared, and in thi 
way procured a:great deal of valuable information, 


His questions were only natural, the officers thoughi 


fot a while!” declared Malden, in a tone of satisfaction. | °° they understood he was just over from England, ani 


“T rather think, myself, that the lesson he learned this ' ould naturally have no knowledge of the local situatio: : 


evening will be of benefit to him,” said Dick, quietly. 


They answered all Dick’s questions, promptly and i nk 


“Oh, it will, no doubt whatever ee that !” ue ly, and did their best to enlighten him. 


Malden. ~ | 
Then they went dvirattiin to supper. 


Hn Bey $A gig et ‘CHAPTER VIL. 
\. ACQUIRING INFORMATION. 


Lieutenant Brocksley did not come down to supper. 


“I wonder what they would say if they were to su 
denly become aware of the fact that I am a patriot spy? 
thought Dick. “I judge it would create a sensation,” 

There is little doubt but that he was right. 

_ After supper, Dick and Lieutenant Malden took a wal 
about the town. 

Dick took in everything. 

His keen eyes missed nothing. | 

He was not backward about asking questions, a 

His companion was a frank, innocent-minded fellow 


- He felt the sting of defeat so keenly that he did not} utterly unsuspicious by nature. 
wish to be where he could be seen. 


Then, too, he had the greatest admiration for the yo ti 
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‘who ‘had given the’ bully, hae gach a severe thrash- 
a | | | 
He was eager to answer Dick’s questions, and, in addi- 
‘tion, volunteered ‘much' information on ‘his ‘own hook. | 
peently they reached the extreme north edge of the 
‘town. | | 
“T guess we have gone fa enough ‘in this direction, 
said ‘Dick, ‘as ‘they came to'a stop. Ml 
Then he pointed to a low, massively constructed stone 
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building. | 
“What building is that?” ‘he asked. “ Suiely that is) 
not a residence ?” 
Dick knew it was not a residence, but ‘he wished to, 
‘find out whit the ‘building ‘was tised for. 
“That,” said Malden, “why, that is a storehouse.” 
“A storehouse?” 
Dick pretended like he did not understand. 
— Of course, his companidn thought this nothing strange, 
as Dick was supposed’ to be just over from England, and 
“new to the country. 
ae 
arms, ammunition and provisions are stored, you know.” | 
“Ah, I see. 





storehouse,” Malden replied; “a place where 


And are there any stores in there now?”| 


“Who are those men, yonder?” asked Dick, pointing to, 
-four men who were pacing backward and forward. | 
“Oh, those are the sentinels; the men who are on guard 
over the storehouse, you know.” 

“Ah, yes, I. see.” . 

The two turned and slowly baad their footsteps. 

Dick did not have much to say, answering his compan- 
ion’s questions in monosyllables. 

He was turning over a scheme in his mind. 

Just at that time the patriot army was sadly in need 
of provisions. 

Arms and ammunition, of course, were always in demand. 

If such a thing could be as that he and his “Liberty 
Boys” could, in some manner, succeed in securing the arms, 
ammunition and stores in the British storehouse, it would | s 
be a big feather in their caps. 

It would be a great haul, indeed, and Dick was in- 
clined ‘to believe that it could be accomplished. 

Of course, it would be an extremely dangerous affair to 
try to take a lot of stores right out from under the nose, 
as it were, of the entire British army, but it was such 
wotk as this that Ditk and his “Liberty Boys” delighted in. 

“Tl think the matter over,” thought Dick, “and if it 
‘seems to me, after due investigation, that the attempt is 
feasible, we will make a try at it, anyhow.” 

They réturned +o their quarters, and after sitting in 
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the parlor — and listening to songs and, dtories 'ftom ne 
officers till about eleven o’clock, Dick and his room-mate, 
Malden, went to bed. 


‘Malden ‘had taken a great fancy to Dick, and kept with 


him all the next day. 


They were everywhere in the ‘town and encampment, 


and Dick succeeded ‘in Saran a lot of valuable informa- 
tion. 


Dick had been very much afraid ‘that he would’ be! seen 


‘by somebody who knéw him, and recognized during the 


time he was circulating through the town, but soptithiely 
nothing of the ‘kind ‘6ceurred. | 
If theré was ay oné in ‘the British ‘é¢ncampment’ who 


| knew Dick, the youth had been a ey oe not to vm 


counter him. 

“Fortune has favored me,” thought Dick, “and as there 
are a few more things I wish to learn, before ledving New 
Brunswick, I guess I will remain*here another day.” 

The evening was spent in the same fashion as the ‘oe 
| before had been. | 

The officers were all gathered incpblieail ‘in the ‘parlor,’ 
and singing, marianne at nesdigiaying were —— 
in. ES 
“By the way, I was: up to see Brocksley a while aB0, 8 
said Major Metcalf, addressing Dick. - 

“Ah, indeed?” remarked ‘Dick, 

“Yes; his face looks about normal again, but I judge 


‘he must have had a-beautiful pair of black eyes.” 9 


~ “T shouldn’t wonder,” agreed Dick; “I did ate him 
pretty hard.” ' 
“Pretty hard! Well, I abe say so. I don’t believe 
I ever saw a harder ‘blow struck in my life.” 
“How did he seem, major?” asked another of the officers. 
“Sulky, eh?” : 
“Yes, rather sullen and sein igi , een 
“Did he say anything about Mortimer prt. aie dap another 
officer. f 
“Well, vwathinak in particular; be didn’t have much to 
say at all.” 


| “What inference did you get from what he did say? 


Do you think he will let-the matter between himself and 
Mortimer drop, or will he have another try in an itil ce 
to get even ?” 

“Well, I can hardly say; he seemed quiet eine! but 
underneath the surface he is, I judge,-considerably work- 
ed up. It wouldn’t surprise me if he made one more try 
at Mortimer.” 

. “The more fool he is if he does,” said one of the younger 
officers. ) 
“That is what I think, ”” said Ejontiwiat } Malden, 








z “T shall be ready to give him satisfaction at any time,” 
said Dick, quietly. 

“None of us doubt that,” laughed Major Metcalf; 
“neither do we doubt that you will be able to give him 
all the satisfaction he craves.” | 


“That’s right,” chorused the officers. 

“What do you think he will do?” asked Dick. 
he won’t wish to try the sparring game again.” 

Major Metcalf shook his head. 


“Surely 


“No,” he said, “my opinion is that he will challenge ou 


to a duel.” 


All looked at Dick, with eager interest. 
They wished to see how he received this bit of informa- 
tion. 


a 


_ They were well satisfied with the result of their scrutiny. 


Dick did not betray the least sign of uneasiness. 

He did not start or seem surprised or alarmed. 

“T had an idea he might challenge my said Dick, 
quietly. 

» “How are you with woapiina’ asked the Beets “pretty 
good hand with sword or pistol?” 

“Pretty fair; good enough so that I will be able to 
hold up my end with Mr. Brocksley, I judge.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the major. “I’m glad to hear that.” 

So were the others, evidently, for they nodded their 
heads approvingly and seemed pleased by Dick’s state- 
ment. 

“Have you ever figured in a duel?” asked the major. 

Diek nodded. 

“Once or twice,” he replied, quietly. 

“How did you come out?” 

All listened eagerly for Dick’s reply. 

The youth smiled. 

“T held my own,” was all he said, but the inference his 
hearers drew from Dick’s words was that he had a good 
deal more than held his own. 

The British officers were more than ever of the opinion 
that the supposed Lieutenant Mortimer was a remarkable 
youth. 


At about eleven o'clock Dick and Lieutenant Malden 
went up to their room. 

They were on the point of beginning to get ready for 
bed when they were suddenly startled by hearing trampling 
feet in the hall and the sound of excited voices. 

“What can that mean, I wonder?” 
surprise. | 

“T don’t know,” replied Dick. 

He was quick-witted, however, and a widen suspicion 
entered his mind. 


; 


asked Malden, in} 


Rising ailelly, he stepped ne the door and coe it 
few inches. 

As he did so he heard a lond voice ask: | 

“Ts there any one here by the name of Lieutenant Win 
field Mortimer ?” | 

“Yes,” came the reply in the voice of Major Metcalf; “h 
is upstairs. What about him?” — 

“What about him? Why, just this: 
ant Mortimer, at all.” 

“He isn’t?” 

Major Metcalf’s tone expressed surprise. 

se No. 9 

“Then, who is he?” 


‘He is a rebel spy, and his name is Dick Slater !” 


He is not Lieutens 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DICK A PRISONER. 


Dick closed the door, quickly, and bolted it. 

Then he turned toward his room-mate. 

Lieutenant Malden had heard what had been said 
Dick knew by the expression on his face. 2 

There was a sort of horrified, disappointed expression 
there. 

““Is—is it true?” he asked. 

Dick nodded. 

“Tt is true, Lieutenant Malden,” replied Dick quietly; 
and then he said: 4 

“T am going to try to escape; how shall I treat-you? 
Will you attempt to prevent me from doing so?” 

The lieutenant shook his head. | 

“No; 1 would prefer to assist you to escape, old fellow, 
if it would not be treason to do so,” was the prompt reply. 
‘You may be sure I shall not do anything to interfere with 
you.” 

“All right; and thank you!” said Dick. 
good-by. Take care of yourself.” 

“T’ll do so; but it is you who will have to do that.” 

“Y shall do my best to do so, old fellow.” Y 

The two shook hands, and then Dick leaped to the 


window. 


“And now, 


As he did so, there came the seal of hurrying foot- 
steps in the hall, and the sound of excited voices. >| 
“He can’t get away,” the youths heard a voice say; “we 
have him in a trap!” { 
“Maybe so, and maybe not!” thought Dick, grimly. 


) 
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Le quickly and as noiselessly as possible raised the win- Presently the youth, by a superhuman effort, succeeded 
Bi ‘in turning his opponent, and was himself on top. 

fick had already made an examination of the lay of; Even yet he was not free, however. 

: id: | The man held onto him with the tenacity of a bulldog. 

e had done this the day before. “T’ve got ye; ye kain’t git away!” the fellow panted. 

e was always cautious and far-seeing. | “Oh, can’t I!” said Dick. “Tl show you!” 

e had thought it possible that he might have to leave] ‘Then Dick succeeded in getting the fellow by the throat. 

‘lenly, and had wished to know what he would have to} ‘This was the youth’s favorite hold. 

punter in case it happened that way. It was a deadly one, usually. 

fe knew just what lay before him, therefore, when he} Dick was wonderfully strong in the fingers, and it took 

thed out through the open window. him but a few moments, as a rule, to choke a man into 

Put the window down and say that you don’t know | insensibility, 

: re I went—that I didn’t enter the room with you aj This fellow had a mammoth, bull-like neck, however, and 

: minutes ago,” said Dick to the leutenant, who had|the youth found more difficulty in choking him than he 

‘Bed the room and stood near, watching Dick, with a| had ever before encountered. | 

fexpression on his frank, handsome face. Then, too, the man was unusually strong, and it was 

All right; I understand,” he nodded, and then as Dick | next to impossible to get his grip loosened so as to get 

Taded himself down from the window, his hands only | free from him. | | 

Phing the sill, the lieutenant called out: “Good-by,|  “I’ll have to choke you to death, I guess!” said Dick, 





sood luck to you!” grimly. “If you are wise you will let go of me, and let 
Bood-by!” called back Dick, in a cautious tone. = | me go my way.” 
‘hen he let go and dropped. “T won’t do nothin’ uv ther kind !”’ the fellow gurgled. 








“he did so, the sound of a terrific pounding on the} He was evidently a human bulldog. 
of the room came to his ears. _ “All right; your fate be on your own head, then !”” said 
‘ek struck the ground in an upright position and was | Dick, and he tightened his grip on the fellow’s throat. 


fpjured. At this instant the window through which Dick had 
b paused to look upward, to see if the window went escaped was opened, and a British officer stuck his head out. 
P before the door was burst open. “Hallo! What’s going on down there?” he exclaimed. 
The did so, he was treated to an unpleasant surprise.| It was dark, and he could just make out the forms of 


ha! I have ye now!” cried a voice in his ear, and then | the two persons on the ground. 

ffelt himself seized by strong hands. Dick realized that he was in great danger. | 

fierce was the onslaught of Dick’s assailant, and so{ The redcoats would suspect that he was one of the com- 
etely by surprise was the youth taken, that he was| batants and would be on the ground as quickly as pos- 

td to the ground before he was able to do anything | sible. 


Wend himself. “By Jove, I believe that young rebel spy is down there !” 
’ &k was not the fellow to give up, however. was the next exclamation from the man. “Quick, hurry 
"# realized that if he allowed himself to be ae downstairs, some of you, and around to the side of the 
This life would pay the forfeit. house! We'll have the scoundrel yet !” 

the immediately began struggling with his assailant. Dick realized that he had but a short tinie in which to 


“ 


ik was so strong that he was able to make it ex-| work. , 3 

tly interesting for the man who had leaped upon| If he escaped, he would have to get free from his as- 
‘but the fellow was very strong, and had succeeded | sailant very quickly. 

fing the youth at a great disadvantage. . He tightened his grip on the fellow’s throat, and did 
k was far from being willing to give himself up, | his best to render him unconscious in a short space of time. 


Vv 


Fer. The man was tough, however, and resisted in a way 
began to exercise all his wonderful strength and skill.| Dick would not have believed any man could do. 

} gave the fellow the liveliest fight that he had ever] “I can’t understand it,” said the officer who was at the 
) mgaged in, without a doubt. window ; “there seems to be a- couple of men engaged in 

~@& man was a heavy, strong fellow, but Dick was|a struggle.” | 

‘y but surely getting out from under him, Dick was determined he should not understand it, if 


@ 
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sath, a thing étuld be Sead: and he worked to render 
his assailant unconscious and make his escape before the 
men who were coming could reach the spot. 

In this he was only partially successful. 

He succeeded in rendering his assailant unconscious, 
finally, but the men who had left the room above, and 
ran downstairs and out, with the intention of coming 
around to where Dick was, had turned the corner of the 
house and were within oe feet when the youth leaped 
to his feet. 

As Dick sprang up the men uttered a shout. 

“Stop! “Surrender, or we 
will fire upon you!” : jee 


Surrender!” was the cry. 


But Dick was desperate. 

He believed that if he were captured he would be put 
to death. 

Therefore, he might as well try to escape —_ tisk being 
shot down. 


He might be fortunate enough to get away without being | 
seriously wounded, and in that case he would be all right. | 


So instead of stopping and standing still, as ordered to 
do, he leaped away at full speed. 

Dick ran toward the rear of the house. 

There was a stable back of the house and the youth 
shrewdly suspected that the man who had agen upon. 
him was a stableman. 

Dick thought he might succeed in getting around the 
stable, and then he would have a very good chance to get 
away. 

Angry cries escaped the lips of the men who — appeared 


on the scene and ordered him to stop. 


“Fire!” eried one, in a loud, fierce voice. “Don’t let 
him get away. He may be that rebel spy, Dick Slater! 
Give it to him!” 

Crash! Roar! 

Dick heard the bullets whistle. , 

Fortunately, howeyer, not a single one struck him. 

“Good!” thought the youth. “I may succeed in escap- 


| ing, after all.” 


Onward he ran at the top of his speed. 
“Step!” roared a voice. “Stop, or you are a dead man! 
‘Next time we will not miss!” 


But Dick was too old a hand at this sort of a game to | 


listen to any such talk. 
He was quite willing to risk another volley. 
He certainly would not stop and tamely surrender. 


Onward he sped. 


He was.soon at the stable, and, swerving aside, he round- 
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he had fallen. | 





‘shot down?” 
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~ “Once I get the building between -me and ey : 
I think I shall be able to play some kind of a tr 
them,” he thought. ~ 7 


But he was not to succeed in doing this. 
For once Dick’s lucky star was under an eclipse. 
The leader of the men who were pursuing the 
cried out an order for them to fire, and they did s 
Crash! Roar! 
Again the sharp cracks of the weapons rang out 
- At the same instant down went Dick, upon his 
on the ground! 
Dick did not understand the matter, at all. | 
He had felt a slight twinge of pain in the region { 
knee, but the pain was of such slight consequence 4 
could not think the wound was serious. 
Yet his leg had instantly given way underneath hin 


The absence of pain gave Dick an idea, 
The bullet had temporarily paralyzed the limb! | 
Dick was sure this was the explanation of the st 


t 


affair, and when he tried to move the leg, and co ‘ 
he was sure he had hit upon the truth. 

As the youth went down, a wild yell of feheuee 
from his pursuers. 

“We've got him!” one cried. 
that time!” 

“Yes, I guess you have got me, this time, sure eno 
was Dick’s thought. “Jove! I guess I am in for i 
time—unless, indeed, they will be willing to excha a 
for the real Lieutenant Winfield Mortimer.” | 

In his dire extremity, Dick’s mind worked as | 


“We brow his a i 


and calmly as though he were among friends ane 
danger whatever | 


The next moment he was surrounded by the ted 

“Aha! we brought you down, that time, my fine fe 
said one, ‘Didn’t I tell you we would do so?” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, calmly, “I believe you ¢ 
something like that.” | 


“Then why didn’t you stop and save yourself from 








“T didn’t think you could hit me.” 

“On account of the darkness, eh?” 

““ Yes. 9 

“Well, we couldn’t take aim to do: any good, of 
but when a dozen men fire at once, there is.a big 


you know.” 
“Tt turned out that way, this time, sure.” 


He would keep on trying to escape as long as he was able. | that one or more bullets may hit the mark just bye 
| 


ad the corner of the building and kept on. 


“Yes; where are you wounded ?” 
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: am ‘not ast sure where, but think it is in the vicinity | 
e knee. 2? 

should think you would know, from the pain.” 
here isn’t any pain.” 

There isn’t ?” in surprise. 

No; I felt a twinge of pain in the vicinity of my knee, 
then my leg gave way underneath me. There is no 
there now, and as I cannot move the limb, I think that 
‘temporarily paralyzed. ? 

) oubtless that is the case. 
to the house. 
ay??? 

You can hardly expect that I will be willing to acknowl- 
‘that,”said Dick. 


\ ell, it won’t be necessary for you to do so,” was the 


Well, we will carry you 
By the way, are you the rebel, Dick 


y. “We know you are the fellow who has been mas- 
ding as Lieutenant Mortimer, and we know that fel- 
is Dick Slater, the rebel spy, and I guess that will 


en the man turned to his companions and said: 


e house.” 

2 men obeyed, and, lifting Dick carefully, they car- 
him to the house. 

ey went around to the front, and entered there. 

< was carried to the parlor and placed on a sofa. 

SD cicod around the room. 


were there, and Dick imagined that they looked at 
with more of sorrow than anger in the expression of 
peyes. 

ere were two who did iat look at Dick vith any- 
of friendliness or sorrow in their eyes, however. 

e of these was Lieutenant Brocksley, and on his face 
Sok of devilish joy. 

was evident that he was delighted by the turn affairs 
t taken. 

1e other who seemed delighted was—the real Lieu- 
int Mortimer! 


OHAPTER IX. ir 


AID FROM AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE. 


# an instant Dick understood how it had happened that 
fd been discovered that he was not Lieutenant Morti- 
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r the ground sufficiently without you saying a word.” | 


F ay hold, several of you, and carry the prisoner back. 


he officers with whom he had spent two very pleasant | 
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. The real lieutenant had cue and had told his story. 

But how came it that he had appeared at this Spe: 
tune time? 

Dick asked himself this question, but was, of course, 
unable to answer it. 

That the fellow had escaped, in some manner, was evi- 
dent. 

It had turned out to be a serious affair for Dick. 

Had the lieutenant waited another hour, or, rather, had 
his appearance been delayed that much longer, Dick would 
have been away in safety, for he had intended to leave the 
house just as soon as his room-mate was asleep, and make 
the start for Morristown. : 

Now, however, he was a prisoner, and would have to 
face the situation as boldly as might be. 

“Well, my young friend, you are in rather a bad box!” 
remarked Major Metcalf, 

“You think so?” asked Dick, with a smile. 

“Yes, I know it. - 

“You will be hung, you contemptible rebel spy and 
scoundrel !” cried Lieutenant Mortimer, fiercely. 

He spoke with combined fierceness and delight. - 

It was evident that he bore the youth who had mastered 
him on the banks of the Raritan anything but good will. 

Dick gave the youth a look of scorn. 


“Ff I were to speak thus to a helpless person I should | 


feel that I was the scoundrel and not he!” he said, eut- 
tingly. 

The majority of the officers nodded their heads and re- 
garded the lieutenant with looks of disapproval. 

“That is right,” the major said; “that is no way ‘to 
talk to a prisoner, and a wounded one at that. By the 
way, let us €xamine your wound and see how bad a one 
it ig” 

“T can’t think it serious,” said Dick; “it simply para- 


lyzed my limb temporarily, and made me helpless long 


enough so that you could capture me. 
in a short time, I am sure.” 


I will be all right 


The major himself made the examination, and it was 
found that the wound was not at all serious—or, at least, 
it did not look to be. The bullet had struck close to the 
knee, and had glanced off from the bone, and in some 
manner the result had been the eee) or paralyzing of 
the limb. 

The major bound up the wound, at the same time re- 
marking: 

“It ought not to be a severe wound. Can you move the 
leg?” : 

Dick tried to do so, but could not. 

He shook his head. 
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donibt not that I shall regain ‘tle use of the iia r it 
soon now, and if I could get my hands loose and ¢ 
of here, I should be able to make my escape. The u 
of itself is not serious and would not interfere wil 
getting around, in the least.” 
Dick kept working the limb, and presently felt pé- 
pricking sensations along its entire length. t 
“The blood is beginning to circulate again,” he 
himself. “My leg will soon be all right.” , 
This was very pleasing to Dick. a 
Of course, he was a prisoner, and had no idea | fo 
would be able to escape, but at the same time he wo F 
happy, indeed, to regain the use of his limb. 
Half an hour passed, and Dick, who kept worki 
leg up and down, made up his mind that he would IF 







“Tt is of no more use to me than if it wasn’t there,” 
he remarked. 

The question of what should be done with Dick now 
came up, and as there was no regular prison or guardhouse 
in the town, it was finally decided to keep him a prisoner 
in the house until morning, when the commander of the 
British army could himself decide what disposition should 
be made of the prisoner. 

There was a vacant room on the ground floor, and it was 
decided to place Dick in there for the night. 

‘Four of the men lifted the youth and bore him out of 
the parlor, along the hall and into the room in question. 

They deposited Dick on a sofa, and at Major Metcalf’s 
command a rope was procured and the youth’s hands were 
tied together behind his back. 

“There; I guess you will be safe here till morning,” the 
major remarked. “I suppose there is no need of me warn- 
ing you not to try to escape, Master Slater? A guard 
will be placed at the door, and if you should be caught 
trying to get away, you would be shot without mercy !” 

“T guess there isn’t much chance that I will get away 
to-night, major,” replied Dick, with a smile. 

“T may be able to do so along toward morning, though,” 
the youth added to himself. 

“No, you could not, by any possibility, e escape,” the 
major declared ; “and you would be very foolish toymake 
the attempt. ? 

Dick made no reply, and the major went out, followed 
| by the four who had carried the youth into the room, and 
the door was closed. 3 

Dick fell to musing on the situation. 

“I am in a bad fix, I am afraid,” he thought. “Jove! 
I wonder how long my leg will stay in this condition?” 
He attempted to move the limb, but could not. 
It was as though the leg was made of wood. 
“T can’t move it!” thought Dick, with a grimace. “Well, 
I shall have to make the best of it.” 
The major had taken the light away when he went, 
and Dick was in darkness. 
The youth lay for some time thinking’ deeply. 
- He was wondering how the lieutenant had escaped. 
“Pll wager Bob got him to Morristown, all right,” 
thought Dick; “he escaped after he reached there, and had 
been placed in other hands for safe keeping.” 
Dick had the utmost confidence in Bob. 
Presently Dick came within an ace of uttering a joyous 

































to walk if he were to try. | 

He immediately made up his mind to try, and | i 

He got up, and succeeded in walking about the | 
without experiencing much difficulty. _ | 

Of course, the wounded limb was not as strong ant 
under the weight of Dick’s body as it had teen, K 
held up very well, indeed. 

“Oh, I am all right, so far as the leg is coneert 
thought Dick. “Now if I only had a chance to gt 
and away, I should be all right.” : 

He returned to the sofa and lay down. again. 

More than an hour had elapsed since Dick hat 
brought into the room. ; 

The house was quiet, and the youth staged th 
officers had gone to bed—all save the one who | 
guard over the door of the room in which Dick 

Dick could hear the measured tread of this persd 

“T might not be able to get out and away even 
hands were free,” thought Dick; “but no matter, 
going to try to get them free, just the same. And 
succeed, I shall make an effort to escape, you may be 

Dick began working away at the rope which a 
wrists. 

The man who had tied the knots had done th 
well, however, and Dick felt that it would be a mo 
cult matter to get his hands free. : 

Half an hour later he heard voices out in the ha 

“They are changing guards,” he thought. 

This was the case, for soon the measured i, 
again heard. 

_ Dick lay there, thinking, for nearly an hour lon 

It seemed as though he could not get to sleep. 

He had finally begun to doze, however, when he 


exclamation aloud. 

He had discovered that he was able to move his ud 
the door open. 

He could not hear the footsteps in the hall any 


\ 


ed leg! 
“Jove! this is a pleasant surprise,” he thought. “I 


\ 
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uessed that the person who had opened the door was 
aard. 

e is coming in to see whether or not everything i is all 
” ” thought Dick. “Jove! if my hands were free I 
| | treat him to a surprise that he would not like.” 

> guard was advancing across the room, as Dick could 
mine by the sound of the footsteps. 

wonder why he is coming in such a cautious manner ?” 
ht the youth. 

was soon to find out why this was. 

idenly a voice addressed him, in a low, cautious tone, 






















or, 

re you asleep ?” 

0,” replied Dick, in a cautious tone. “Why do you 
P e a suspicion, but hardly dared acknowledge it to 


a im your friend, and am going to help you, if help|- 
e of any use to you. Do you know whol am?” _ 
es, I recognize your voice, Malden, old fellow. But I 
ou will get yourself into trouble if you try to aid me.” 
will risk it.” 

s Lieutenant Malden, sure enough. 

had taken a great liking to Dick, and although he 
the youth was a patriot arid a spy, he would not 
ga ainst him. 

was young, and had not imbibed the hatred of the 
cans to any marked degree. 

m he reached the side of the sofa he asked: 

Ww is your leg? Can you use it?” 

is,” replied Dick; “it is all right, and I can use it 
; as good as ever.” 

am glad. of that, for I am going to help you to 
t of, he re, and when you are outside you will be able 
e your escape, I think.” 

i ink so; I hope so, anyway. I will do my best to 
you may be sure, if I get the chance.” 

Ii, I am going to give you the chance, for T have 
a liking for you, old fellow.” 

lalden spoke, he cut.the rope which bound Dick’s 














ill put the rope in my pocket so that no one will be 
tell that it was cut,” said Dick, 

suited the actions to the words, as he ee 

| right; and thank you.” 

» it is I who should thank you, Malden; and you 
e sure that I do thank you, too! 


“How will we accomplish it?” 

“You had better go out through the window, I judge.” 

“I think so; that will make them less likely to suspect 
you.” 

“True; but I will go off guard in an hour, and in the 
morning no one will be able to say who was on guard at 
the time you succeeded in escaping.” 

“That is right, they will not; and I am glad of it, for 
if. I thought there was any danger that you would get 
into trouble because of rendering assistance to me, I should 
refuse to accept of it.” | 

“] shall be in no danger, I am sure.” 

The two now advanced to the window. 

It was quite dark in the room, but it was not difficult . 
to find the window. ! 

Dick raised it in a jiffy, being careful, yore not to 
make a noise. 

He stuck his head through and looked out. 

It was only a few feet—perhaps five or six—to the © 
ground. 

He looked all around, and listened intently. 

He could neither hear nor see anything which would in- 
dicate that there was any one in the vicinity. | 

“J guess the coast is clear,” he said, in a low tone. “Say,. 
who was that fellow who jumped onto me when I was 
trying to get away before, do you know?” 

“Yes; he is the hostler.” , 


“I wonder if he is asleep?” 

“IT judge so; and speaking of that, he says you come very 
nearly putting him to sleep for good and all. He said he 
was never choked so in all his life.” | 

“Well, if he will stay away this time I will forgive him, 
for interfering the other time,” said Dick. 

“TY don’t think there is any danger that he will put in 
an appearance this time.” 

“Good! I am glad of that, 
fere.” 


Then Dick took the hand of the young lieutenant and 
pressed it warmly. 


I hope no one will inter- 


i tt ~~ ene LEE 


“Rest as- 
sured I shall not forget you, or your kindness in risking 
Good-by !” 

“Good-by!” the lieutenant said, his voice trembling 
slightly, and then Dick climbed through the opening and 
leaped to the ground. 

“Now to get away from here and out of the lion’s den!” 


“Good-by, old fellow!” he said, earnestly. 


your own life to help save mine. 


And if ever Ij said Dick to himself as he stole away in the darkness, with 


2 chance to return the favor which you have done’ all the noiselessness of a red Indian of the forest. 


will seize upon it with joy.” 
at is all right ; now to get out of here.” 





A thought struck Dick. 
“That hostler caused me a lot of trouble,” he said to 
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“The prisoner escaped last night!” he ae toc Be by, 
not having noticed the presence of Dick. “He has 1 ur - 
doubtedly gone straight to New Brunswick, and ‘shat ‘he | 
gets there it will be the death of Dick!” so 

“No, it won’t!” laughed Bob. ‘Look there!” and t 
indicated Dick. , il 

The soldier was greatly isn 

“Hello! When did you get here?” he cried. | a 

“A few minutes ago,” smiled Dick, as he Snook har ands 
with the man. wy by 

“Jove! it is lucky you are here!” the latter midds « fou 
heard what I just said about the escape of the pri a ne r 
whom you have been impersonating ?” im " 

“Yes; 1 was in New Brunswick when he got — a 

“What! You don’t mean it!” ee 

“ Yes. ”? 

“gd ctill live to tell of it} “Dick, you are ‘he Tuck ci ct 
fellow alive!” ate ag 

“He is lucky to be alive ! chuckled Bob, wba was & 
lighted on account of the safe return of his belo h om _ 
and friend; then he told how Dick had had sueh a Close 
call for his life, after the arrival of the ‘Teal Licthel 
Mortimer at New Brunswick. i ft : 

The soldier expressed his wonder and surprise at, Dick 
adventures and escape in exclamations, and then te ‘ 
away to spread the glad news that Dick Slater we : 
camp, safe and sound. Us 

The “Liberty Boys” ate breakfast, and then Dick's went 
to the headquarters of General Washington and repor ed. 

The commander-in-ehief was delighted to see Dick, 4 

He shook the youth’s hand, heartily. — Soe 

“T was delighted to. learn that you had returned i 1 
safety, Dick,” he said; “when I heard that the young Br “ 
ish officer whom you were impersonating had escaped, Iv 
afraid it meant your death.” i ets te a 

“Tt did cause me to have a rather narrow eseape,”” 
youth replied, and then he told the story. i af a 
_. The commander-in-chief listened, with interest, but Di Dit, 
made the story of that part very brief, and got to the part 
that he knew would be of benefit to the great man man—de 
tailing the information which he had acquired “a 























himself; “‘and now, I believe, I will get even with him. 
I will enter the stable, help myself to a horse and ride 
away. I will need a horse, anyway, as it is roan miles 
to Morristown.” 

With Dick, to think was to act. 

He had no trouble in getting intogffie stable, and sad- 
dling and bridling a horse, and five minutes later he was 
riding out of the town, having chosen a street on which 
no sentinel was posted. | 


CHAPTER X. 


A GREAT HAUL. 

It was about half-past two when Dick rode out of New 
Brunswick. 

He had a ride of twenty-five miles ahead of him. 

“T ought to get to Morristown by daylight,” thought 
Dick; “my horse is fresh, and will be able to go at a good 
gait.” | 
Dick rode steadily onward, his course being nearly due 
north. 

He knew the road well, so had no difficulty in peri the 
way. 

He reached Morristown at just about six o’clock the 
next morning, and went at once to the quarters occupied 
by the “Liberty Boys.” 

They had just risen, and when they saw Dick they were 
greatly surprised. — 

Dick was surprised to learn that they did not know that 
the prisoner, Mortimer, had escaped. 

“Great guns! you don’t mean to say that he came in 
on you last night at New Brunswick?” gasped Bob. 

Dick nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “he certainly did that pane thing.” 

“Tell us about it, old man!” 

The youths were eager and excited, for they were sure 
Dick had had a lively time when the lieutenant came in 
and exposed him. | 

He told the story of his adventures after the real Lieu- 
tenant Mortimer arrived at New Brunswick. - 

Many were the exclamations of wonder and edmiration 
when they had heard the story. 

“Say, that fellow Malden is a fine fllow,, isn’t he!” 
- exclaimed Bob. 

“He certainly is!” agreed Dick. “But for him, I judge 
that I would still be a prisoner, and in a fair way to be shot 


New Brunswick. a 

He told the number and location of the tii and alsc 
told what he had heard stated by the officers, he haying 
cained considerable information in. this way relative to 
the intentions of the British. g | 

Washington listened attentively, and sah Dick | % 
ee he was aver for several minutes. do ea 


or hung.” 


Just then a soldier came hurrying in. ‘the information. 
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e commander-in-chief | ‘He was pondering the affair, and turning it over in 
sh ould be ready to listen to him; for he had a proposition his mind. 

wh ich he wished to make—or, rather, a favor which he’ 
fished to ask. | | 
_ Presently General Washington looked: up. 


ED Dick was silent, waiting till 


Dick watched him in silence. 

“I believe it is feasible,” said the commander-in-chief, 
| presently. “If great care is exercised, and the guards cap- 

; “Well, Dick, you have done splendidly!” he said. “You tured before they get a chance to give the alarm, I do 

ave brought me some valuable information, and I think | not see why it will not be possible to capture the stores.” 

that I know, now, just about what’ the British will at- | 

e pt to do next.” 


‘ 


r 


“I think it can be done, your excellency.” 
te “True; well, you have my permission to go ahead and — 
, “Tam glad if | have brought you any information which make the attempt, and I hope that you may be successful.” 
1 y prove to be of value,” said Dick, modestly. “And | “Oh, thank you, sir! We shall be very careful, indeed, 
10W, your excellency, I am going to tell you of a plan and if such a thing is possible, we will be successful.” 
which has entered my head, and ask your permission to 
go ahead and try to put the plan through to a successful | 
ssue.”” | valuable, and well worth utilizing. 

The commander-in-chief looked interested. Then he left headquarters and hastened back to’ where 
> “Go ahead, Dick,” he encouraged ; “I shall be glad to} the “Liberty Boys” were. 

hear your plan, and if I think it is something that is likely 
to prove feasible, 1 shall be glad to give it my approval.” 
ce “Very well, your excellency, I will do so.” | | 
) And then Dick went ahead and told General Washington | They enjoyed the work of going into battle, but this 
about the storehouse, which was located at the: extreme | sort of work suited them. better, because it had the ele- 
ec dge of New Brunswick, and how he had made up his mind | | ment of daring /and audacity, in addition to the danger, 


that it would be possible for a party of men to slip down Whichywas just as great as though they were going into en 


‘They talked a few minutes longer, the commander-in- 
chief giving Dick a few hints which the youth saw were 


He at once told the youths what he was going to do. 
ihis was just the kind of work that the youths delighted 


in. 








u . the point, er the four naxsle and secure the | 


Dp dole ad wish to take too bina a number, your ex- 
: ency. I think a hundred would be more than enough, 
ind if more-than that many were to go it might cause 
tlention to he attracted to us.” 

“True; if you succeed in doing everything as you hope| # 
0 do it, you will not have any fighting to do.” 

Ss ~ You are right, sir.” 

Par suppose you will wish to take your seine Boys’ ?” 
Yes, your excellency. a | 

yk And when would you like to make the attempt?” 

) «Ags soon as possible ; to-night or to-morrow night would 
0, first rate.” 

“What would you bring the stores away in, if you suc- 
eeded in securing them?” | 

i “We have a couple of farm wagons in camp, sir; we 
: Bld take those, and there are some donkeys, also, which 
7 been used in soraging expeditions, that: —— be 


a 









battle. 

“Say, Dick, this is going to be a great thing !” eried 
Bob, in delight. 

“That's right!” agreed Mark Morrison. “If we suc- 
ceed in making a success of this affair, we will make quite 
a haul, won’t we, Dick?” 

“Yes, a great haul, undoubtedly, Mark,” replied Dick; 
“and we must go into the affair with the intention of mak- 
ing a success of it, too!” 

“So we must!” 

“Well, with you to engineer the affair, I think it will i 

# success, Dick,” said Bob. 

His faith in Dick was unlimited and unbounded. 

It was the same with all the “Liberty Boys.” 

One and all thought he was the smartest fellow, and the 
_ able: that ever lived. 

They! betieved that what he could not do, could sot be 
done. | 

Acting under Dick’s directions, the youths began mak- 
ing preparations for the expedition. 

Dick decided to make the attempt the coming night. 

When there was anything to do he always liked to get 
at it at the earliest possible moment and get it done. 

The other youths were as eager as he and went to work 
with a will. 

Everything was in readiness by noon. 








They ate their dinner and soon afterward mounted their 
horses and rode away. 

They rode southward at a moderate gait. 

it was only about twenty-five miles to New Brunswick, 
and there was no need of haste. . 

It was five o’clock when they crossed the Raritan River. 

‘They crossed at a point two miles above New Brunswick. 

Turning aside into the deep timber, they went into camp. 

It was Dick’s intention to make the attempt to capture 
the stores at about eleven o'clock, so they would have five 
or six hours to wait. 

_ They had brought food with them and ate their sup- 
per at about six o’clock. 

The time passed rather slowly, but the “Liberty Boys” 
were as patient as they could be under the circumstances. 

When at about half-past ten Dick gave the order to 
mount, they hailed it with delight. 

They quickly mounted and were away. 

Half an hour later they paused in the edge of the timber, 
at a distance of half a mile from New Brunswick. 

The men with the two farm wagons and the donkeys 
_had followed the “Liberty Boys” at a moderate gait, and 
had reached the camp perhaps an hour befime 6 second 
start was made. wT 

The wagons and donkeys were now on Vinnd, and if the 
a * Liberty Boys” were successful, they had the means of 
carrying the stores away. 4 

Leaving their horses and the wagons and donkeys, the 
“Liberty Boys” stole forward. | 

It was-a clear night, but quite dark. | 

Cireumstances were as favorable as could have been ex- 
pected. 
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The prisoners, bound hand and foot, were seated on { 
ground, and while Sam Sanderson hastened back to tl 
the other “Liberty Boys” of their success, and have thay 
bring the wagons and donkeys, Dick and. Bob proceed 
to force an entrance into the storehouse, Mark Morrist 
standing guard over the prisoners. | 

The “Liberty Boys” with the wagons and donkeys sot 
put in an appearance, and Dick set the youths to val 


once. F 
They set in to empty the storehouse in the shortest pe 
sible time. ae 
There was more in the way of stores in the building thi 
they had expected to find. | y 
The “Liberty Boys” had made a great haul and wer 
happy. . 3 


Their faces wore broad smiles as they loaded their arn 
and provisions into the wagons and onto the mules. | 
The redcoat prisoners looked sullen and angry. ‘ 
They were far from being in a-mood for smiling. 7 
It took the “Liberty Boys” more than half an hour | 1 
load the wagons and donkeys, but so quietly was the wo. 
conducted that none of the people residing in the vicinit! 


ey 


were aroused from their slumbers. i 
At last the work was finished, the prisoners were load¢ 
into the wagons and Dick gave the order to move. y ' 


Fifteen minutes later they reached the spot where the 
horses had been left. 

The “Liberty Boys” mounted and rode slowly away, u 
wagons and donkeys bringing up the rear. 

Throughout the rest of the night the march was sein 1 
and Morristown was reached soon after daylight. 

They were given a rousing welcome by the soldiers 


The “Liberty Boys” were soon in the vicinity of the the patriot army. | \ 


storehouse, 
Here they paused. 
Dick had already made all his plans. 


He had designated the youths who were to make up| 


four parties of three each. 

Kach of these parties was to slip up on one of the guards 
and make him a prisoner. , 

All four of the parties were to advance at the same time 
and it was Dick’s desire to make the attacks simultaneous, 
if possible. 

Dick headed one party, Bob another, Mark Morrison 
the third and Sam Sanderson the fourth. 

The four parties stole forward as noiselessly as Indians 
slipping up upon a sleeping foe. 

They were more successful than they had seaidia to be, 
for they succeeded in making the four sentinels prisoners 


without any trouble to ers of, and without the least noise. you order by return mail. A 


The “Liberty Boys” had made a great haul. 
They had practically taken everything in sight. : 


THE END. 
The next number (40) of “The Liberty Boys of me 


will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ FLUSH TIME 
OR, REVELING IN BRITISH GOLD,” by Harry Mou. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them frou! | 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stam; R ) 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 U™) } 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the | 2 
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_ No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YOuKK END MEN'S JOKE 
ROOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete: without 
this wonderful little book. | : igh. ° 3 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 


AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very YInstructive. 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. . ae 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
‘contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 


Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of | 


the day. EXvery boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. ei 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenie Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. | 
‘No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
oo at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished, . 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It conta’ns recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 
Nox 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism: 
cogether with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 


ete. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
ustrations. | 
No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAT. MACHINES.—Con- 


taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By fh. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
Jarge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By IOarry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Elyery intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
. » Mow 20; HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 
_ No. 36. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, WO. dominoes, ete. 

No. 386. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the eens conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
andavitty sayings. 

+ No. 92. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
_ No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting oo and conundrums with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 
tee) “ETIQUETTE. | 

No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. _There’s happiness in it. ; 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
juette of good Society and the easiest and most approved methods 
'f appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
and in the drawing-room. 
Bee DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
~Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
dard readings. 
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No. B81. LOW TO BECOME A SPHKAKER.—Containing four- 


| teen illustrations, giving the diiferent positions requisite to become 
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a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules.for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. | 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. : Pees 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
| little book just issued by Frank Tousey.. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 


wih 


| selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. | 


No. 18: HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Kverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. ; 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of. the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book, Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. ; 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birdy. 
an how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene,. bi 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A valu- 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
andgpreserving birds, animals and insects, 

No. 54. 4IOWsTO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also oie 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty- 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kiné 
ever published. Wee 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in: 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics,. chemistry, and 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas balloons, 
This book cannot be equaled. ; 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook for 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, ete. ete. 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published.. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
a Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady. 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some agiventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

_ No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
ce ees Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
Abney. ; 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance. 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How .to Become a Naval Cadet.” ; 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become « 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF °76— 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the american Revolution 
By HARRY MOORE. 


DONT FAIL TO READ IT! 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithfu 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of America! 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their live 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading mattel 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. | 


1 The Liberty Boys of ’76; or, Fighting for Freedom. 123 The Liberty Boys on Their Mettle; or, Making It War 


2° The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and | for the Redcoats. 
Tories 24 The Liberty Boys’ Double Victory; or, Downing the Rec 
8 The Liberty Boys’ Good Work; or, Helping General Wash- coats and Tories. 
Sten: 25 The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies 
4 The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Right Place. | 26 The Liberty Boys’ Clever Trick; or, Teaching the Redcoa 
5 The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s a Thing or Two. 
Minions. 27 The Liberty Boys’ Good Spy Work; or, With tne Redcoa 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance; or, “Catch and Hang Us if in Philadelphia. ps 
You can.” 28 The Liberty Boys’ Battle Cry; or, With Washington at t 
7 The Liberty Boys in Demand; or, The Champion Spies of Brandywine. 
the Revolution. 29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride; or, A Dash to Save a Fort. 
8 The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and 30 The Liberty Boys in a Fix; or, Threatened by Reds ar 
Tories. wm Whites... | Ch) 
.. 9 The Liberty Boys to the Rescue; or, A Hos* W.thin ‘benm- | 31 The Liberty Boys’ Big Contract; or, Holding Arnold | 
selves, Check. : 
10 The ![.iberty Boys’ Narrow Escape; or, A Neck-and-Neck 32 The Liberty Boys Shadowed; or, After Dick Slater fi 
~ Race With Death. P Revenge. ¢ 
11. The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undaunted by Odds. t 83 The Liberty Boys Duped; or, The Friend Who Was é 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from All Sides. Enemy. 
13 The Liberty Boys’ Luck; or, Fortune Favors the Brave. 34 The Liberty Boys’ Fake Surrender; or, The Ruse That Su 
14 The Libertv Boys’ Ruse; or, Fooling the British. ceeded. ; 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. 35 The Liberty Boys’ Signal; or, “At the Clang of the Bell 
16 The Liberty Boys Puzzled; or, fhe Tories’ Clever Scheme. | 36 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Work; or, Risking Life fi 
17 The Liberty Boys’ Great Stroke; or, Capturing a British Liberty’s Cause. 
Man-of-War. 87 The Liberty Boys’ Prize, and How They Won It. 
18 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. 28 The Liberty Boys’ Plot; or, The Plan that Won. 
19 The Liberty Boys Trapped; or, The Beautiful Tory. 29 The Liberty Boys’ Great Haul;-or, Taking Everything i 
20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake; or, “What Might Have Been.” Sight. 
91 The Liberty Roys’ Fine Work; or, Doing Things Up Brown. | 40 The Liberty’ Boys’ Flush Times; or, Reveling in Britis 
22 The Liberty Boys at Bay; or, The Closest Call of All. Gold. | 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York 
A. , : rR 
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~ TF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS | 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fi 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to “you by ri 


turn mail, POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 

ee is aes «0 eo ea R Ws 6 Bee GY MRAM RC. shu. Geta Chl AMIENS a Bia ein ers «See eS * Elan eas a oe 2 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. «steerer seerrverecs Sane 1901. 
Dear Str—Enclosed find..... cents for which please send me: 

-. 1. copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos......---+--seees errr erst tte e cnet: 5 ee aria a Cat BPE ey ry wad 
eS PEOK AND LUCK *. mipkaae 6 Gis. ices.) «5 os > 6 5 eames Biss 2 <0 sis.» ® NS aa © ie ae 
set TER VT ORY. © a tia aece din rae phe os t= oo « Sala enie Srgirie arbinln wysrm wet See swine dere ae ls <a 
wR LIBERTY BOYS OF FO) NOs. sah... 1. es ee ape iiee eo ele ces + seme spTmael ts se a oad : 
Lee Donat Prand BOOwR: NOGs. 6 ..ccwctemte <. o ec e eee eter tes oe ee taine gives + ee eed merece 


Street and No........eeeeeeees TGWH souks 68 State.... s. és <ahe ee ee 


